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The twenty-second annual meeting of the Association 
was marked by great enthusiasm and deep interest in the 
undertaking. The very first session in the auditorium of 
the Garnet-Patterson High School at three o’clock on Sun- 
day, the 31st, was characteristic of most of the sessions 
which followed. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, the chairman of the 
local committee in charge, presided. Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune delivered in an impressive fashion an inspiring 
address on ‘‘Clarifying Our Vision with the Facts.’’ She 
was followed by Professor Lawrence D. Reddick, of Dil- 
lard University, with a paper presenting from the point of 
view of modern historiography ‘‘Race, Caste and Class in 
James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States.’’ Both 
addresses were loudly applauded because of their timeli- 
ness and direct method of approach. Another contribution 
to the success of the session was the most enjoyable music 
rendered by the Cantoren under the direction of Miss 
Mary L. Europe and by Mr. Everett Lee, the violinist, 
thanks to the efforts of Miss Camille Nickerson, the chair- 
man of the committee on music. 

From six to eight P. M. the same day at the Phillis 
Wheatley Association, the Association held a reception for 
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the representatives sent to the conference. In the receiv- 
ing line stood the chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements and the officers of the Association. The affair 
was sponsored by the local College Alumnae Club with 
Mrs. Muriel Milton Alexander in charge. The public was 
cordially invited, and hundreds of citizens of Washington 
and places nearby availed themselves of the opportunity 
to participate in a most enjoyable reception. The ladies in 
charge spared no pains in their preparation for this occa- 
sion and they carried out the reception in a very becoming 
style. 

In the dining room of the Phillis Wheatley Association, 
with Dr. Charles H. Wesley presiding, took place the 
‘‘Writers’ Breakfast’? at 10:00 A. M. Monday. When the 
most wholesome and daintily served repast had been about 
consumed the Chairman delivered an informing address on 
the problems of the writer, especially the Negro writer. A 
profitable discussion followed. Out of these remarks came 
the general observation that the Negro writer has a diffi- 
cult time finding a publisher for his works. The Director 
proposed the appointment of a committee to bring in a re- 
port as to some possible solution of this publication prob- 
lem. This committee was appointed accordingly and at the 
business session of the annual meeting made an elaborate 
report which the meeting accepted and ordered the Asso- 
ciation to carry out. The round table discussion became 
serious and proved the wisdom of the departure from the 
usual procedure of poorly attended morning sessions. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon under the guidance of 
Dr. H. H. Long, assistant superintendent of schools, the 
visitors were given the opportunity to visit the institutions 
of learning of the city. The chief points of interest were 
the high schools, Miner Teachers College, the National 
Training School for Women and Girls, and Howard Uni- 
versity. Visitors were asked to speak at some of these 
institutions. Many of the visitors used this hour to get 
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their first glimpse of the ‘‘Exhibit of Negro Art’’ at How- 
ard University. In the Gallery of Art of that institution 
were displayed the works of most of the Negro painters 
but especially those of the late Henry Ossawa Tanner. 
This exhibit, thanks to the efforts of Prof. James V. Her- 
ring, the chairman, and his coworkers on his committee, 
made a splendid display. Comment to this effect came not 
only from the many visitors but also from the art critics 
of the local press. 

At 3:30 P. M. Monday in the auditorium of the Garnet- 
Patterson High School, President John M. Gandy, of Vir- 
ginia State College, presided at the session devoted to the 
discussion of the background of the Negro. Professor N. 
N. Puckett read a paper on ‘‘Negro Names,’’ a chapter 
from his study growing out of his researches in the depart- 
ment of sociology at Western Reserve University. While 
the names of all persons have sometimes an apparently 
comic origin, those of the Negroes in backward parts show 
a decided tendency in this direction. Dr. George Herzog, 
of Columbia University, followed with a paper on ‘‘ Native 
Poetry in Liberia,’’ a thought growing out of his anthropo- 
logical field work on the West Coast of Africa. In the 
general discussion which followed Mr. Louis EF. King un- 
dertook to discredit the idea of some anthropologists that 
they find in Negro life today parallels of African folk- 
ways. Negroes in any given place in America were brought 
from too many different parts of Africa to retain any 
such culture. Prof. W. O. Brown then raised the question 
as to what the African natives think today of their recent 
rulers and how they react to these forces as expressed in 
their literature. 

At the evening session Monday evening Dean B. F. 
Mays, of the Howard University School of Religion, pre- 
sided. The first speaker was Professor Lloyd A. Cook, of 
Ohio State University. He read a scholarly paper on ‘‘Tm- 
perialism: An Interpretation,’? which appears elsewhere 
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in this issue. The next speaker was Professor W. Lloyd 
Warner, of the University of Chicago. He discussed 
“‘The Negro in the American Social Hierarchy,’’ advanc- 
ing thought from an anthropological study of a northern 
community paralleled by a similar study of a southern 
community. The results from the investigation showed 
that the development of the Negro community is very much 
like that of the other community. Those in the lower 
brackets of life tend to rise to the higher so that today we 
no longer have one race as a rule in the higher brackets 
and the other as a majority in the lower; and in the pro- 
portion as a larger number of Negroes push to the higher 
levels and meet the most advanced whites face to face race 
distinctions will pass away. The audience was highly en- 
tertained at intervals with music. The Howard University 
Glee Club under the direction of Prof. Roy W. Tibbs, and 
Todd Dunean with Cecil Cohen at the piano rendered ap- 
propriate selections for which the audience expressed its 
appreciation by demanding more of such music. 

At the ‘Editors’ Breakfast’’ at the Phillis Wheatley 
Association at ten o’clock Tuesday morning Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson, of Virginia State College, presided. He presented 
Dr. Charles H. Thompson, who opened the discussion of 
the problems of the editor of the scientific magazine— 
finance, worthwhile material, craftsmanship, and ‘‘prima 
donna’’ personalities. The picture which he presented was 
not very bright. Mr. T. Edward Davis, the next speaker, 
dealt mainly with the compiling and arranging of mate- 
rials. He also spoke briefly on amending articles sub- 
mitted for publication. Brief comments were made on the 
problems raised, especially the first one with respect to 
finance, by Mr. W. L. Savoy, President John M. Gandy, 
Professor J. W. Riley, Dean B. EK. Mays, Professor L. D. 
Reddick and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell. 

The business session in the Rose Room of the Phillis 
Wheatley Association on Tuesday, the 2nd of November, 
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at 1:00 P. M. was called to order by the Director, who, be- 
cause of the absence of both the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, had to act as chairman. Miss Sara Axum 
was asked to serve as secretary. 

The first thing in order was the report of the officers. 
The Director asked Dr. John M. Gandy, a member of the 
Executive Council, to serve in his place as chairman while 
the Director was reading his annual report. This report 
together with that of the Secretary-Treasurer was read, 
discussed, approved, and adopted. 

Then came the election of officers. The secretary was 
instructed by a unanimous vote to cast the unanimous bal- 
lot for the reelection of Mary McLeod Bethune as Presi- 
dent, for Louis R. Mehlinger as Secretary-Treasurer, and 
for Carter G. Woodson as Director and Editor; and for 
the following members of the Executive Council recom- 
mended by this board at its last meeting in June: Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Louis R. Mehlinger, Carter G. Woodson, 
Charles H. Wesley, Roscoe Dunjee, John M. Gandy, Lucy 
Harth Smith, Evarts B. Greene, H. C. Trenholm, Joseph 
J. Rhoads, John C. Bruce, W. R. Banks, Alexander L. 
Jackson, A. M. Schlesinger, Bishop R. A. Carter, A. A. 
Taylor, and T. Wingate Todd. 

Under new business it was voted to make the annual 
sustaining membership drive permanent. It was voted to 
accept the recommendation of the Executive Council to 
amend the Constitution so as to offer the Necro History 
Butietin to each sustaining member paying one dollar a 
year, with fifty cents of this amount allotted for the sub- 
scription, and both this periodical and THe JourNaL oF 
Necro History to anyone paying as much as ($4.00) four 
dollars a year. 

The matter of holding the next meeting was discussed. 
An invitation came from Hampton Institute. The general 
opinion, however, was that the next place should be either 
some point in the extreme East or in the Southwest, inas- 
much as the Association has met twice in the South re- 
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cently. The matter was left to the Executive Council, 

with power to act according to the best interests of all 

concerned. It was voted, however, to meet at Hampton 
later. 
Suggestions as to the good of the cause followed. Dr. 

L. P. Jackson suggested that a brief who’s who as to the 

contributors of THe JournaL or Necro History be pub- 

lished with each issue. Dr. A. A. Taylor took up the mat- 
ter of conducting more efficiently the membership drive. 

Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene discussed the matter of making bet- 

ter use of Negro History Week. Several expressed interest 

in increasing the number of subscribers. 

The Committee appointed at the Writers’ Breakfast the 
day before to work out a project for raising a publication 
fund to bring out monographs and reports of little promise 
for wide circulation reported at this session a plan which 
was discussed and approved. The recommendations were: 

1. That an appeal be made to each Negro fraternity 
and sorority to make a donation of $100 or more to 
be placed in a revolving fund that will be used to 
start such publications. Members of this Associa- 
tion will be selected to present this matter to their 
respective organizations and a memorandum will be 
prepared by the Committee to be appointed, in co- 
operation with the Director of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, to be for- 
warded to the proper fraternity and sorority offi- 
cers prior to their convention meetings. 

That individual subscriptions be obtained from per- 

sons who will contribute $25 a year for a period 

of four years. 

3. That the fund obtained constitute a revolving fund 
to be turned over to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association to be kept in a separate fund, and that 
the Association shall arrange for publication of 
such works as are accepted and approved by a spe- 
cial committee to be appointed. 
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4, That there be adopted the plan that every organiza- 
tion or individual that contributes $100 or more 
to the revolving fund shall receive a free copy of 
such publications as will be issued and that the 
Association will arrange to grant individual sub- 
scribers and the officers of organizations the usual 
educational discount on publications. 

5. That a Board of Control be appointed to consist of 
individual subscribers and a representative from 
each subscribing fraternity and sorority contribut- 
ing $100 or more, and that a Committee on Publica- 
tions to pass on material submitted be chosen by 
the Board of Control. 

6. That a committee be appointed immediately to put 
this plan into operation. 

At 3:30 P. M. Dr. Howard H. Long, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, presided. The main thought of the 
session was ‘‘ Documenting the History of the Negro.’’ Dr. 
Thomas P. Martin, acting chief of the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, spoke on the ‘‘ High Points in 
the British Anti-Slavery Society with Special Reference to 
the United States.’’ This was a discussion based upon 
documents recently made available by the work of the His- 
torical Commission of the Library of Congress, which has 
fortunately had at its disposal a fund to finance the photo- 
stating of documents in European archives—those bearing 
upon American history. Dr. James R. Mock followed with 
a presentation of what is being done by the National Ar- 
chives to preserve the records of the Negro. He showed 
how indirectly valuable materials bearing upon the Negro 
honeycomb practically everything the department has col- 
lected, and at the same time he warned against any such 
presumption as that everything bearing upon the race may 
be preserved. Finally came the general discussion in 
which participated Mr. W. M. Brewer, director of history 
in the District of Columbia High Schools, and Mr. Walter 
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G. Daniel, librarian of Howard University. Both speakers 
emphasized the need and the problems of more thorough 
documentation. 

At the evening session on Tuesday, Mr. L. S. James, 
principal of the Maryland State Normal School, presided. 
Dr. W. Sherman Savage spoke on ‘‘The Joshua R. Gid- 
dings’ Resolution’’ concerning the regulation of slavery on 
the high seas. He showed that Giddings’ contention that 
slavery belonged to state control and that the national gov- 
ernment had nothing to do with it, as had often been as- 
serted to the contrary in the Creole case, was as old as the 
United States Constitution itself. Dean A. A. Taylor of 
Fisk University followed with an illuminating address on 
‘‘The Historians of the Reconstruction.’’ This paper ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

At this closing session the history prizes were awarded. 
The first prize of one hundred dollars for the best article 
contributed to THe JournaL or Necro History during the 
year ending October 1, 1937, went to Professor James A. 
Padgett, of Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia, for his 
article entitled ‘‘Negro Ministers to Liberia and Their 
Diplomacy.’’ The second prize of fifty dollars for the next 
best article contributed to THe Journau or Necro History 
during the same period went to Professor James B. 
Browning, of Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C., 
for his article entitled ‘‘The Beginnings of Insurance En- 
terprise among Negroes.’’ The first prize of fifty dollars 
for the best book review contributed to THe JouRNAL OF 
Necro History during the same year went to Professor J. 
Welfred Holmes, Jr., of Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
for his review of C. W. Dabney’s Universal Education in 
the South. The second prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
next best book review went to Professor Richard Pattee, 
of the University of Puerto Rico, for his review of Gil- 
berto Freyre’s Novos Estudos Afro-brasileiros. 

On Wednesday morning there was a special meeting of 
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the board of editors; and certain visitors too much occu- 
pied with the meeting to visit historic points in Washing- 
ton at an earlier hour went on a sight-seeing tour in cars 
provided by the Association. Others who had not done so 
visited the Howard University Gallery of Art to see the 
exhibit of which the works of the late Henry Ossawa Tan- 
ner were the main attraction. These activities terminated 
what was generally said to be a most enjoyable and 
profitable annual meeting of the Association. 
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CLARIFYING OUR VISION WITH THE FACTS' 


John Vandercook’s Black Majesty tells the dramatic 
story of Jean Christophe, the black emperor of Haiti, and 
how he moulded his empire with his bare hands out of the 
rugged cliffs and the unchained slaves of his native land. 
One night, in the midst of his Herculean struggles, Sir 
Home, his English Adviser, accused him of building too 
fast and working his subjects like slaves until they were 
discontent. .... ‘‘For a long moment Christophe was 
eee When he spoke, his full rich voice seemed 
suddenly old. 

do not understand..... 

He stopped again, seemed to be struggling for words. 
Then he went on: 

‘*My race is as old as yours. In Africa, they tell me, 
there are as many blacks as there are white men in Europe. 
In Saint Domingue, before we drove the French out, there 
were a hundred Negroes to every master. But we were 
your slaves. Except in Haiti, nowhere in the world have 
we resisted you. We have suffered, we have grown dull, 
and, like cattle under a whip, we have obeyed. Why? 
Because we have no pride! And we have no pride because 
we have nothing to remember. Listen!’’ 

He lifted his hand. From somewhere behind them was 
coming a faint sound of drumming, a monotonous, weird 
melody that seemed to be born of the heart of the dark, 
rearing hills, that rose and fell and ran in pallid echoes 
under the moon. The King went on. 

“Tt is a drum, Sir Home. Somewhere my people are 
dancing. It is almost all we have. The drum, laughter, 
love for one another, and our share of courage. But we 

*An address delivered at the twenty-second annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History in the auditorium of the 
Garnet-Patterson High School, Washington, D. C., on October 31, 1937. 
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have nothing white men can understand. You despise our 
dreams and kill the snakes and break the little sticks you 
think are our gods. Perhaps if we had something we 
could show you, if we had something we could show our- 
selves, you would respect us and we might respect our- 
selves. 

‘‘Tf we had even the names of our great men! If we 
could lay our hands’’—he thrust his out—‘‘on things we’ve 
made, monuments and towers and palaces, we might find 
our strength, gentlemen. While I live I shall try to build 
that pride we need, and build in terms white men as well 
as black can understand! I am thinking of the future, not 
of now. I will teach pride if my teaching breaks every 
back in my kingdom.’’ 

Today I would salute in homage that wise old emperor. 
I bring you again his vibrant message. Our people cry out 
all around us like children lost in the wilderness. Hemmed 
in by a careless world, we are losing our homes and our 
farms and our jobs. We see vast numbers of us on the 
land sunk into the degradation of peonage and virtual 
slavery. In the cities, our workers are barred from the 
unions, forced to ‘‘seab’’ and often to fight with their very 
lives for work. About us cling the ever-tightening tentacles 
of poor wages, economic insecurity, sordid homes, labor by 
women and children, broken homes, ill health, delinquency 
and crime. Our children are choked by denied opportunity 
for health, for education, for work, for recreation, and 
thwarted with their ideals and ambitions still a-borning. 
We are scorned of men; they spit in our faces and laugh. 
We cry out in this awesome darkness. Like a clarion call, 
I invoke today again the booming voice of Jean Chris- 
tophe— 

‘‘Tf we had something we could show you, if we had 
something we could show ourselves, you would respect us 
and we might respect ourselves. If we had even the names 
of our great men! If we could lay our hands on things 
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we’ve made, monuments and towers and palaces, we might 
find our strength, gentlemen. .... 

If our people are to fight their way up out of bondage 
we must arm them with the sword and the shield and the 
buckler of pride—belief in themselves and their possibili- 
ties, based upon a sure knowledge of the achievements of 
the past. That knowledge and that pride we must give 
them ‘‘if it breaks every back in the kingdom.”’ 

Through the scientific investigation and objective pres- 
entation of the facts of our history and our achievement 
to ourselves and to all men, our Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History serves to tear the veil from our 
eyes and allow us to see clearly and in true perspective 
our rightful place among all men. Through accurate re- 
search and investigation, we serve so to supplement, cor- 
rect, re-orient and annotate the story of world progress as 
to enhance the standing of our group in the eyes of all 
men. In the one hand, we bring pride to our own; in the 
other, we bear respect from the others. 

We must tell the story with continually accruing detail 
from the cradle to the grave. From the mother’s knee 
and the fireside of the home, through the nursery, the kin- 
dergarten and the grade school, high school, college and 
university,—through the technical journals, studies and 
bulletins of the Association,—through newspaper, story- 
book and pictures, we must tell the thrilling story. When 
they learn the fairy tales of mythical king and queen and 
princess, we must let them hear, too, of the Pharaohs 
and African kings and the brilliant pageantry of the Val- 
ley of the Nile; when they learn of Caesar and his legions, 
we must teach them of Hannibal and his Africans; when 
they learn of Shakespeare and Goethe, we must teach them 
of Pushkin and Dumas. When they read of Columbus, we 
must introduce the Africans who touched the shores of 
America before Europeans emerged from savagery; when 
they are thrilled by Nathan Hale, baring his breast and 
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crying: ‘‘I have but one life to give for my country,’’ we 
must make their hearts leap to see Crispus Attucks stand 
and fall for liberty on Boston Common with the red blood 
of freedom streaming down his breast. With the Tragic 
Era we give them Black Reconstruction; with Edison, we 
give them Jan Matzeliger; with John Dewey, we place 
Booker T. Washington; above the folk-music of the cowboy 
and the hill-billy, we place the spiritual and the ‘‘blues’’; 
when they boast of Maxfield Parrish, we show them E. 
Simms Campbell. Whatever man has done, we have done— 
and often, better. As we tell this story, as we present to 
the world the facts, our pride in racial achievement grows, 
and our respect in the eyes of all men heightens. 
Certainly, too, it is our task to make plain to ourselves 
the great story of our rise in America from ‘‘less than the 
dust’’ to the heights of sound achievement. We must re- 
count in accurate detail the story of how the Negro popu- 
lation has grown from a million in 1800 to almost 12 mil- 
lion in 1930. The Negro worker is today an indispensable 
part of American agriculture and industry. His labor has 
built the economic empires of cotton, sugar cane and to- 
bacco; he furnishes nearly 12 per cent of all American 
bread-winners, one-third of all servants, one-fifth of all 
farmers. In 1930, we operated one million farms and 
owned 750,000 homes. Negroes operate today over 22,000 
business establishments with over 27 million dollars in 
yearly receipts and payrolls of more than five million dol- 
lars. Negroes manufacture more than 60 different com- 
modities. They spend annually for groceries over two 
billion dollars, a billion more for clothes, with total pur- 
chasing power in excess of 414 billion dollars. Negro 
churches have more than five million members in 42,500 
organizations, owning 206 million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and spending 43 million dollars a year. Some 360,000 
Negroes served in the World War, with 150,000 of them 
going to France. Negroes are members of legislatures in 
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12 states; three or more states have black judges on the 
bench and a federal judge has recently been apointed to 
the Virgin Islands. Twenty-three Negroes have sat in 
Congress, and there is one member of the House at pres- 
ent. Under the ‘‘New Deal,’’ a number of well qualified 
Negroes hold administrative posts. 

Illiteracy has decreased from about 95 per cent in 1865 
to only 16.3 per cent in 1930. In the very states that dur- 
ing the dark days of Reconstruction prohibited the educa- 
tion of Negroes by law, there are today over 2 million 
pupils in 25,000 elementary schools, 150,000 high school 
pupils in 2,000 high schools and 25,000 students in the more 
than 100 Negro colleges and universities. Some 116 Ne- 
groes have been elected to Phi Beta Kappa in white North- 
ern colleges; over 60 have received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from leading American universities and 97 
Negroes are mentioned in Who’s Who in America. It is 
the duty of our Association to tell the glorious story of 
our past and of our marvelous achievement in American 
life over almost insuperable obstacles. 

From this history, our youth will gain confidence, self- 
reliance and courage. We shall thereby raise their mental 
horizon and give them a base from which to reach out 
higher and higher into the realm of achievement. And as 
we look about us today, we know that they must have this 
courage and self-reliance. We are beset on every side with 
heart-rending and fearsome difficulties. 

Recently, in outlining to the President of the United 
States the position of the Negro in America, I saw fit to 
put it this way: ‘‘The great masses of Negro workers are 
depressed and unprotected in the lowest levels of agricul- 
ture and domestic service while black workers in industry 
are generally barred from the unions and grossly discrimi- 
nated against. The housing and living conditions of the 
Negro masses are sordid and unhealthy; they live in con- 
stant terror of the mob, generally shorn of their constitu- 
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tionally guaranteed right of suffrage, and humiliated by 
the denial of civil liberties. The great masses of Negro 
youth are offered only one fifteenth the educational oppor- 
tunity of the average American child.’’ 

These things also we must tell them, accurately, realis- 
tically and factually. The situation we face must be de- 
fined, reflected and evaluated. Then, armed with the pride 
and courage of his glorious tradition, conscious of his 
positive contribution to American life, and enabled to face 
clear-eyed and unabashed the actual situation before him, 
the Negro may gird his loins and go forth to battle to 
return ‘‘with their shields or on them.’’ And so today I 
charge our Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to carry forward its great mission to arm us with 
the facts so that we may face the future with clear eyes 
and a sure vision. Our Association may say again with 
Emperor Jean Christophe: ‘‘While I live I shall try to 
build that pride we need, and build in terms white men as 
well as black can understand! I am thinking of the future, 
not of now. I will teach pride if my teaching breaks every 
back in my Kingdom.’’ 

Mary McLrop Betoun 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


HISTORIANS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION* 


From the viewpoint of the American Negro, the Recon- 
struction was, perhaps, the most critical period in the his- 
tory of the United States. The freedmen, turned loose to 
play a new role in this country, passed through a readjust- 
ment brought about by forces of far-reaching influence. To 
a remarkable degree, these forces have not merely deter- 
mined what Negroes are doing today, but are likely to de- 
termine what they may do in the near future. For these 
reasons, then, a definitive history of the Negroes in their 
new status during the period of Reconstruction will con- 
stitute a significant chapter in the annals of this country. 

Many treatises have dealt with the history of this dra- 
matic period of American development. Distinguished 
American universities’ have sponsored the publication of 
studies on the Reconstruction. Eminent scholars and 
teachers? have published volumes. Journalists,’ politi- 
cians,* and, in one instance at least, a retired business man? 
turned historian have treated this period. What these 
writers have had to say has been widely acclaimed as au- 
thoritative. Their works have tended to convince other 
scholars and the interested public that the history of the 
Reconstruction has been written. Consequently, they have 
played an important role in shaping the thought of this 
nation and of the world in respect of the Negro. 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Washington, D. C., November 2, 1937. 

*See historical studies published under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Johns Hopkins University and the University of Chicago. 

?Note works of W. A. Dunning, John W. Burgess, Frederic Bancroft, 
W. L. Fleming, J. W. Garner, F. H. Eckenrode, Charles W. Ramsdell, Joseph 
G. De R. Hamilton, Thomas S. Staples, C. Mildred Thompson, R. H. Woody, 
F. B. Simkins, John R. Ficklen, J. G. Randall, W. E. B. Du Bois. 

*See works of E. A. Pollard, J. S. Reynolds, Claude G. Bowers. 


‘Note works of J. S. Pike, James G. Blaine, Hiliary A. Herbert, Claude 
G. Bowers. 
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It is regrettable, therefore, that many of these works 
have not met the requirements of historical scholarship. 
Too many of the writers have been biased. They have 
written with little regard to a dispassionate presentation 
of facts. Some have written to prove that the Negro is 
not capable of participation in government and to justify 
the methods of intimidation and fraud used to overthrow 
the Reconstruction governments of the Southern States." 
These were thus impelled to use such facts as would estab- 
lish their points of view, and to ignore others. The works 
of such historians, then, can have little real value because 
of their partisanship. These works, unfortunately, have 
enjoyed far wider acceptance than those of the few his- 
torians who have treated in a restrained, sober and just 
manner this important period of our history. 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois in the bibliography of his 
study, Black Reconstruction, has listed authors and works 
according to his view of their attitude toward the Negro. 
In the first group, he includes the names of ‘‘Standard 
Anti-Negro”’ historians. ‘‘These authors,’’ says Du Bois, 
‘‘helieve the Negro to be sub-human and congenitally un- 
fitted for citizenship and the suffrage.’’ In the second 
group, Du Bois lists the names of propagandists. ‘*‘These 
authors,’’ says he, ‘‘select and use facts and opinions in 
order to prove that the South was right in Reconstruction, 
the North vengeful or deceived, and the Negro stupid.’’ In 
six additional groups, Du Bois names, first, authors who 
are ‘‘fair or indifferent on the Negro’’; second, historians 
who ‘‘have studied the history of the Negroes and write 
sympathetically about them’’; third, authors of mono- 
graphs, who ‘‘seek the facts in certain narrow definite 


James Ford Rhodes. 

*Tllustrative materials are quoted from the works of several writers. 

* Brief accounts of the family and social backgrounds of many writers 
on the Reconstruction may be found in various publications including vol- 
umes of the Dictionary of American Biography and of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. An interesting article on W. L.. Fleming may be found in The Journal 
of Southern History, Vol. If (1936). 
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fields and in most cases do not ignore the truth as to Ne- 
groes’’; fourth, apologists for so-called carpetbaggers and 
scalawags; fifth, authors of the ‘‘lives of leaders who took 
part in Reconstruction and whose acts and thoughts influ- 
enced Negro development’’; and sixth, Negro historians, of 
whose works he says some are ‘‘judicial, some eager and 
even bitter in defense.’”* 

Du Bois’ characterizations of these authors and their 
works have not received unanimous approval. Yet, many 
hold that they are, in the main, fair. With this view ac- 
cepted, it may be interesting to show from these works, 
and from others not mentioned by Du Bois, the viewpoints 
held by their authors of the Negro in the Reconstruction. 

The best received general works on Reconstruction in- 
clude those of William A. Dunning, John W. Burgess, Wal- 
ter L. Fleming, E. P. Oberholtzer and James Ford Rhodes. 
This paper will consider the general works of Dunning, 
Burgess and Rhodes. 

James Ford Rhodes® was an early historian of the Re- 
construction. In 1906, he published volumes six and seven 
of his History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. These volumes deal with tle period 1866-1877. 
They reflect, moreover, a good deal of Rhodes’ early back- 
ground. Reared in Ohio, the son of a successful business 
man, Rhodes became early in life a producer and ecommis- 
sion merchant in the coal and iron business. He retired 
from this business in 1885, at the age of 37 years. There- 
after, he devoted his attention to the study and writing of 
history. Rhodes’ formal education was not broad. He was 
not trained as an historian. His economie viewpoint was 
conservative. His general view was limited by this back- 
ground. He was primarily a narrative historian. 

Rhodes deals at some length with the Negro in the Re- 
construction. He writes of the Negro’s mentality in his 
attempt to explain the harsh legislation enacted in the 


*W. E. B. Du Bois, Black Reconstruction, pp. 731-736. 
* Dictionary of American Biography, XV, pp. 531-533. 
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‘*black codes’’ by unreconstructed Southerners. In his 
view, ‘‘these laws’? were not passed in a spirit of definance 
to the North, but many good people believed that they 
were; and this and other misconstructions of them had a 
powerful effect on Northern sentiment. The difficulties of 
the problem were not generally comprehended at the 
North. Three and a half million persons of one of the 
most inferior races of mankind had through the agency of 
their superiors been transformed from slavery to freedom. 
It was a race the children of which might with favorable 
circumstances show an intellectual development equal to 
white children ‘up to the age of thirteen or fourteen; but 
then there comes a diminution, often a cessation of their 
mental development. The physical overslaughs the psy- 
chical and they turn away from the pursuit of culture.’ ”’ 

In respect of Negro suffrage Rhodes writes with un- 
usual confidence. He says:"' ‘‘No large policy in our 
country has ever been so conspicuous a failure as that of 
forcing universal suffrage upon the South. The Negroes 
who simply acted out their nature were not to blame. How 
indeed could they have acquired political honesty? What 
idea could barbarism thrust into slavery obtain of the 
rights of property? . . . . With his crude ideas of honesty 
between man and man, what could have been expected of 
the negro when he got his hand in the public till? The 
scheme of Reconstruction pandered to the ignorant ne- 
groes, the knavish white natives and the vulturous adven- 
turers who flocked from the North; and these neutralized 
the work of honest Republicans who were officers of State. 
Intelligence and property stood bound and helpless under 
negro-carpetbag rule.’’ 

As Rhodes condemned Negro suffrage, he was not likely 


” Rhodes, History of the United States, VI, p. 41. (The quotation re- 
ferring to the mental development of Negro children, Rhodes takes from 
Brinton, Races and Peoples, p. 192. Concerning it the historian says: ‘‘ This 
I am informed is a pretty general view of ethnologists, although many put 
the age of arrest earlier.’’) 

Tbid., VII, p. 282. 
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to hold a favorable opinion of the Negro in politics. He 
discusses the latter subject interestingly.” ‘‘From the 
Republican policy came no real good to the negroes. Most 
of them developed no political capacity, and the few who 
raised themselves above the mass did not reach a high 
order of intelligence. At different periods two served in 
the United States Senate, twenty in the House; they left 
no mark on the legislation of their time; none of them, in 
comparison with their white associates, attained the least 
distinction.’ 

Then, referring more specifically to the Negro in the 
North during Reconstruction and since, Rhodes says :* 
‘“‘The negro’s political activity is rarely of a nature to 
identify him with any movement on a high plane. He takes 
no part in civil service or tariff reform; he was not a fac- 
tor in the contest for honest money; he is seldom, if ever, 
heard in advocacy of pure municipal government and for 
him Good Government Associations have no attraction. He 
is greedy for office and emolument; it is for this reason 
that he arrogantly asserts his right to recognition; and he 
has had remarkable success in securing offices under the 
Federal Government. In a word he has been politically a 
failure and he could not have been otherwise. In spite of 
all warnings of science and political experience, he was 
started at the top and, as is the fate of most unfortunates, 
he fell to the bottom.”’ 

Like Rhodes, John W. Burgess and William A. Dun- 
ning’ were early general historians of the Reconstruction. 
Burgess was a Tennessean of ultra-conservative viewpoint 
on matters of race. Dunning came from New Jersey. 
The formal training of both men was broad and thorough. 


* Rhodes, op. cit., VIT, p. 233. 

8 Tbid., VII, pp. 233-234. (Rhodes’ views seem to warrant Du Bois’ 
statement that Rhodes ‘‘begins his inquiry convinced, without admitting any 
necessity of investigation, that Negroes are an inferior race.’’ Black Re- 
construction, p. 718.) 

* Note the Columbia University historical studies. See also Dictionary 
of American Biography, V, p. 523. 
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They have enjoyed reputations as great scholars. Both 
served on the faculty of history and political science in 
Columbia University. At their posts, they greatly stimu- 
lated graduate students who sought their guidance. Dun- 
ning’s writings show, moreover, that he was in turn great- 
ly influenced by these students. Dunning directed many of 
them in investigations which were published later as 
studies of the Reconstruction in various Southern States. 
Burgess and Dunning are of importance, therefore, for the 
great influence exerted by both their writings and their 
teachings in establishing a particular conception of the 
Reconstruction. 

Let us consider, first, Burgess’ Reconstruction and the 
Constitution, 1866-1876. In this study of the legal and po- 
litical aspects of Reconstruction, Burgess writes conclu- 
sively concerning both Reconstruction and the Negro. 

In his preface to this book, Burgess states that the re- 
establishment of a real national brotherhood between 
North and South can be attained only on the basis of a 
sincere and genuine acknowledgment by the North that 
Reconstruction between 1866 and 1876 was an error as well 
as a failure. ‘‘Slavery,’’ says Burgess, ‘‘was a great 
wrong, and secession was an error and a terrible blunder, 
but Reconstruction was a punishment so far in excess of 
the crime that it extinguished every phase of culpability 
upon the part of those whom it was sought to convict and 
convert.’’ 

Burgess criticizes the Reconstruction Acts of Congress 
in this manner :’* ‘‘It was a great wrong to civilization to 
put the white race of the South under the negro race. The 
claim that there is nothing in the color of the skin is a 
great sophism. A black skin means membership in a race 
of men which has never of itself succeeded in subjecting 
passion to reason, has never, therefore, created any civ- 
ilization of any kind. To put such a race of men in pos- 


* Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, p. 297. 
* Tbid., p. 133. 
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session of a ‘State’ government in a system of federal 
government is to trust them with the development of po- 
litical and legal civilization upon the most important sub- 
jects of human life, and to do this in communities with a 
large white population is simply to establish barbarism in 
power over civilization.’’ 

Over and again Burgess denounces the universal en- 
franchisement of the Negro as being indefensibly crim- 
inal.” ‘‘From the point of view of a sound political sci- 
ence,’’ says he, ‘‘the imposition of universal negro suffrage 
upon the Southern communities, in some of which the 
negroes were in a large majority, was one of the ‘blunder- 
erimes’ of the century.’’ ‘‘There is something natural,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘in the subordination of an inferior race to a 
superior race, even to the point of enslavement of the in- 
ferior race, but there is nothing natural in the opposite. 
It is entirely unnatural, ruinous, and utterly demoralizing 
and barbarizing to both races.”’ 

Dunning has, in the main, written judiciously. In the 
preface of his Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 
Dunning says that he regards the Reconstruction as a step 
in the progress of the American nation. ‘‘In this aspect,’’ 
according to Dunning, ‘‘the North claims our principal at- 
tention’’ because ‘‘the social, economic, and political forces 
that wrought positively for progress are to be found in the 
record, not of the vanquished, but of the victorious sec- 
tion.”’ 

In discussing the Southern situation, however, Dunning 
found occasion to extenuate, if not to justify, the black 
codes. This legislation, savs he,’* ‘‘far from embodying 
any spirit of defiance towards the North or any purpose to 
evade the conditions which the victor had imposed, was in 
the main a conscientious and straight-forward attempt to 
bring some sort of order out of the social and economic 
chaos which a full acceptance of the results of war and 


™ Burgess, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 
* Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, pp. 57-58. 
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elancipation involved.’’ ‘‘In its general principle,’’ says 
he, ‘‘it corresponded very closely to the actual facts of the 
situation. The freedmen were not, and in the nature of 
the case could not for generations be, on the same social, 
moral and intellectual plane with the whites; a fact recog- 
nized by constituting them a separate class in the civil 
order. As in general principles, so in details, the legisla- 
tion was faithful on the whole to the actual conditions with 
which it had to deal.’’ 

Dunning held definite views concerning the Negro. 
Writing of the latter’s participation in politics, he said :" 

‘‘The negro had no pride of race and no aspiration or 
ideals save to be like the whites. With civil rights and 
political power, not won, but almost forced upon him, he 
came gradually to understand and crave those more elu- 
sive privileges that constitute social equality. A more in- 
timate association with the other race than that which 
business and politics involved was the end towards which 
the ambition of the blacks tended consciously or uncon- 
sciously to direct itself. The manifestations of this ambi- 
tion were infinite in their diversity. It played a part in 
the demand for mixed schools, in the legislative prohibi- 
tion of discrimination between the races in hotels and the- 
atres, and even in the hideous crime against white woman- 
hood which now assumed new meaning in the annals of 
outrage. But every form and suggestion of social equality 
was resented and resisted by the whites with the energy 
of despair. The dread of it justified in their eyes modes 
of lawlessness which were wholly subversive of civiliza- 
tion.”’ 

Burgess and Dunning exerted a profound influence in 
establishing an interpretation of the Reconstruction which 
differed from that held by contemporary writers on that 
era. The far-reaching character of this influence may be 
measured, to some extent, by studies of the Reconstruction 


* Dunning, op. cit., pp. 213-214. 
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in various Southern States, produced by men who passed 
through their graduate seminars at Columbia University. 
All of these studies, says Du Bois, are* ‘‘based on the 
same thesis and all done according to the same method: 
first, endless sympathy for the white South; second, ridi- 
cule, contempt or silence for the Negro; third, a judicial 
attitude towards the North, which concludes that the North 
under great misapprehension did a grievous wrong, but 
eventually saw its mistakes and retreated.’’ 

As these monographs, those produced by scholars 
trained in Johns Hopkins University, the University of 
Chicago, and certain leading southern universities pass as 
standard works in the field, it should be interesting to give 
brief consideration to a few of them. 

The most influential of these studies include Fleming’s 
Cwil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, Ficklen’s His- 
tory of Reconstruction in Louisiana, Hamilton’s Recon- 
struction in North Carolina, Eckenrode’s Political History 
of Virginia during Reconstruction, Ramsdell’s Reconstruc- 
tion m Texas, Fertig’s The Secession and Reconstruction 
of Tennessee, Thompson’s Reconstruction in Georgia, Eco- 
nomic, Social, Political, 1865-1872, Lonn’s Reconstruction 
in Louisiana after 1868, and Garner’s Reconstruction in 
Mississippt. 

W. L. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama is one of the early studies, published in 1905. Of 
this work, W. A. Dunning says it ‘‘is the most comprehen- 
sive of the group, presenting a great mass of social and 
economic, as well as political facts, with a marked South- 
ern bias in interpretation.’”*’ Of the same work, Du Bois 
says it is pure propaganda.” 

Fleming’s viewpoint is well stated in his epitomized re- 
buttal to his summary of the successes claimed for Re- 


”™Du Bois, Black Reconstruction, p. 719. 
"Fleming, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, p. 353. 
2 Black Reconstruction, p. 720. 
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construction in Alabama. The following paragraphs state 
the two viewpoints: 

‘The mistakes and failures of Reconstruction are clear 
to all.22 Whether any successes were achieved by the Con- 
gressional plan has been a matter for debate. It has been 
strongly asserted that Reconstruction, though failing in 
many important particulars, succeeded in others. The suc- 
cesses claimed may be summarized as follows: (1) there 
was no more legislation for the negro similar to that of 
1865-1866, that following the Reconstruction being ‘infi- 
nitely milder’; (2) Reconstruction gave the negroes a civil 
status that a century of ‘restoration’ would not have ac- 
complished, for though the right to vote is a nullity, other 
undisputed rights of the black are due to Reconstruction ; 
the unchangeable organic laws of the state and of the 
United States favor negro suffrage, which will come the 
sooner for being thus theoretically made possible; (3) Re- 
construction prevented the southern leaders from return- 
ing to Washington as irreconciliables, and gave them 
troubles enough to keep them busy until a new generation 
grew up which accepted the results of war; (4) by organiz- 
ing the blacks it made them independent of white control 
in politics; (5) it gave the negro an independent church; 
(6) it gave the negro a right to education and gave to 
both races the public school system; (7) it made the negro 
economically free and showed that free labor was better 
than slave labor; (8) it destroyed the former leadership 
of whites and ‘freed them from the baleful influence of old 
political leaders’; in general, as Sumner said, the ballot to 
the negro was ‘a peacemaker, a schoolmaster, a protector,’ 
soon making him a fairly good citizen, and secured peace 
and order—the ‘political hell’ through which the whites 
passed being a necessary discipline which secured the 
greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 

“On the other hand, it may be maintained,’’ says Flem- 


* Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, pp. 801-802. 
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ing,** ‘‘(1) that the intent of the legislation of 1865-1866 
has been entirely misunderstood, that it was intended on 
the whole for the benefit of the negro as well as of the 
white, and that it has been left permanently off the statute 
book, not because the whites have been taught better by 
Reconstruction, but because of the amendments which pro- 
hibit in theory what has all along been practiced (hence 
the gross abuses of peonage); (2) that the theoretical 
rights of the negro have been no inducement to grant him 
actual privileges, and that these theoretical rights have 
not proven so permanent as was supposed before the dis- 
franchising movement spread through the South; (3) that 
the generation after Reconstruction is more irreconcilable 
than the conservative leaders who were put out of polities 
in 1865-1867—that the latter were more willing to give the 
negro a chance, while the former, able, radical, and sup- 
ported by the people, find less and less place for the negro; 
(4) that if the blacks were united, so were the whites, and 
in each case the advantage may be questioned; (5) that the 
value of the negro church is doubtful; (6) that as in polli- 
tics, so in education, the negro has no opportunities now 
that were not freely offered him in 1865-1866, and the 
school system is not a product of Reconstruction, but 
came near being destroyed by it; (7) that free negro labor 
is not as efficient as slave labor was, and the negro as a 
eotton producer has lost his supremacy and his economic 
position is not at all assured; (8) that the whites have ac- 
quired new leaders, but the change has been on the whole 
from conservatives to radicals, from friends of the negro 
to those indifferent to him. In short, a careful study of 
conditions in Alabama since 1865 will not lead one to the 
conclusion that the black race in that State has any rights 
or privileges or advantages that were not offered by the 
native whites in 1865-1866.’ 


* Fleming, op. cit., pp. 802-803. 
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In conclusion, Fleming® says, defending his position: 

‘‘In destroying all that was old, Reconstruction prob- 
ably removed some abuses; from the new order some per- 
manent good must have resulted. But credit for neither 
can rightfully be claimed until it can be shown that those 
results were impossible under the regime destroyed.”’ 

Like Fleming, J. R. Ficklen, in his History of Recon- 
struction in Louisiana through 1868, produces a work 
which, pro-Southern in spirit, conforms, nevertheless, to 
some of the better standards of historiography. Ficklen** 
takes the position that ‘‘reconstruction of the congres- 
sional type was a gigantic blunder —if not a political 
erime.’’ He justifies the original aims of Knights of 
White Camelia on the ground of the disorganization of 
the South in politics and the social upheaval accompanied 
by the Reconstruction acts and the supremacy of Negro 
rule. 

J. W. Garner’s Reconstruction im Mississippi under- 
takes as its primary purpose ‘‘to give a detailed study of 
the reconstruction in Mississippi with reference to its po- 
litical, military, economic, educational and legal phases. A 
secondary purpose is to present a brief review of the Civil 
War so far as it affected directly the State of Mississippi 
or the people thereof, and accordingly, special emphasis 
has been laid upon those results of the war that sustained 
more or less relation to the problems of reconstruction.’’ 
The study is primarily a narration of the facts of Reeon- 
struction rather than a statement of indgments. In Dun- 
ning’s*? view, it is written in a rigidly judicial spirit. Du 
Bois regards it as being perhaps the fairest of the books 
‘‘which conceives the Negro as an integral part of the 
scene and treats him as a human being.’’** 

Hamilton, in his Reconstruction in North Carolina, re- 


* Fleming, op. cit., p. 803. 

*Ficklen, History of Reconstructiow in Louisiana through 1868 (Pref- 
ace), p. 7. 

Reconstruction, Political and Esonomie, p. 353. 

* Black Reconstruction, p. 720. 
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gards congressional Reconstruction as a crime *‘ generally 
recognized by all who care to look facts in the face.’’”® 
‘*From the presence of the negro in politics,’ says he, 
‘“erew one of the greatest evils for which Reconstruction 
was responsible, namely, the inevitable blunting of the po- 
litical moral sense of the white people.”’ 

Ramsdell frankly states in his Reconstruction in Texas 
that*' ‘‘in narrating the process of reconstruction in any 
of the Southern States, one is naturally drawn into a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the people whose social and po- 
litical system was being ‘reconstructed.’ ’’ Regarding the 
freedmen in this State, he says that they were too ignorant 
to understand that their new freedom did not mean immu- 
nity from work, that they could not be fed and clothed 
forever by their liberators. 

Eckenrode’s monograph on Virginia is chiefly con- 
cerned with political policies. It undertakes to demon- 
strate among other points that ‘‘in the beginning of re- 
construction a considerable and influential part of the 
conservative people, chiefly Whigs, attempted to unite with 
the blacks in the Republican party, but were repulsed by 
them; in fact, the extreme radical attitude of the freed- 
men,’’ it states, ‘‘was one of the chief causes of the united 
opposition of the whites to negro suffrage.’’ The work 
does not point out, however, that the Negroes repudiated 
the cooperation movement because the cooperationists in- 
tended to reduce the Negro’s participation in government 
to the bare exercise of suffrage; and that the Republicans 
offered them unrestricted participation in polities and 
equality of public privileges and civil rights. 

C. Mildred Thompson’s study of Georgia considers the 
period from 1865 to 1872. This work, in the view of Du 
Bois,** ‘‘seeks to be fair, but silly stories about Negroes 
indicating utter lack of even common sense are included. 


* Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 662-663. 
™ Ibid., p. 422. 

™ Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (Preface), p. 7. 

™ Black Reconstruction, p. 720. 
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and every noble sentiment from white people.’’ In this 
study, however, Dr. Thompson deals not only with the po- 
litical, but also with the economic and social phases of the 
history of this period. She discusses in a sober vein such 
topics as the transition from slavery to freedom, the prob- 
lems of labor and tenaney, the commercial revival, social 
readjustment, political reorganization, state economy, agri- 
culture, education, the Ku Klux Klan disorders and the 
restoration of home rule. 

Speaking specifically of the Negro,** she says, ‘‘the con- 
scious desire to improve his condition, aroused by eman- 
cipation, while not universal among the freedmen, was a 
motive force in the advance, not only of the negro, but of 
the whole community.’’ Continuing, she states, ‘‘emanci- 
pation itself was enough to generate race antagonism be- 
tween some classes of whites and blacks. But Republican 
reconstruction extended and intensified this racial antag- 
onism a hundred fold.’’ This fact, in her view, was the 
most important and enduring contribution of Congres- 
sional reconstruction. ‘‘In its largest sense, however,’’ she 
holds that ‘‘Reconstruction in Georgia meant a wider 
democratization of society.”’ 

Ella Lonn’s splendid study of Louisiana deals with the 
period following 1868. Like Miss Thompson, Dr. Lonn has 
written with considerable care and restraint, in the spirit 
of scholarship. She has made a wide use of the best 
sourees, including public documents as well as newspaper 
and other materials. She has given not merely detailed 
information concerning the period, but also a logical and 
scholarly analysis of the situation in Louisiana. Dr. Lonn’s 
view of the Negro in Louisiana is well expressed in the 
following paragraph :* 

‘“‘Two great facts are to be remembered in the negro 
question in Louisiana. In the first place the negroes were 


* Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social Political, 1865- 
1872, pp. 395-401. 
“Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868, pp. 12-13. 
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in a slight majority. After the war the Southerner saw 
his former slaves avoiding him, careless, insolent, acquir- 
ing habits of vagrancy, manifesting little fear in indulging 
their propensity for theft, believing that, under the gui- 
dance of disinterested councillors, they would soon become 
landed proprietors without labor, scholars without study, 
and the social equals of their former masters. For so 
many years the fear of a servile insurrection had hung 
over him that he instinctively tried to erect a defense 
against it. The officials of the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
also helped to complicate the situation. For the most part, 
indiscreet army officers, often bent on their own fortunes, 
the directors managed the work in such an inefficient man- 
ner that the planters found it an intolerable nuisance. In 
the general demoralization of labor, the Southerner turned 
in despair to the legislature for relief and its impolitic 
response was the so-called ‘‘ Black Codes,’’ which subjected 
the negro to oppressive restrictions not imposed upon the 
whites and smacked strongly of the slave codes. But it is 
to be remembered that the extremely rigorous code of this 
State was passed before the dreaded holidays of 1865-6 
when the negroes were confidently expecting Uncle Sam’s 
gift of ‘forty acres and a mule.’ In the second place, the 
Gulf States had an element of especially vicious negroes, 
due to the fact that before the war criminals for offenses 
less than murder were traditionally sold ‘South.’ There 
were also more free colored persons in Louisiana than in 
all the other Southern States, negroes who were likely to 
have developed some leadership and initiative, but were on 
the average less intelligent than in most of the former 
slave States.”’ 

Published in 1932, South Carolina during Reconstruc- 
tion, by Simkins and Woody, is a recent study in this field. 
Commenting upon the work, Du Bois says,* ‘‘this is not as 
fair as Garner’s but in the midst of conventional judgment 


*Du Bois, op. cit., p. 720. 
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and conclusion, and reproductions of all available carica- 
tures of Negroes, it does not hesitate to give a fair account 
of the Negroes and of some of their work. It gives the 
impression of combining in one book two antagonistic 
points of view, but in the clash much truth emerges.”’ 

The following quotations from South Carolina during 
Reconstruction are noteworthy :*° 

‘“‘The positive contributions of Reconstruction to the 
permanent life of the state were considerable. In notable 
instances political institutions created then have survived 
the uprooting of 1876. The principle of the equality of all 
men before the law was then grafted into the judicial 
practice of the state and it has not since been extirpated. 
The same is true of the right of all to attend state-sup- 
ported schools and, potentially at least, to enjoy all politi- 
cal and social liberties. Although the makers of the Con- 
stitution of 1895 roundly attacked the Constitution of 1868, 
the document they produced is scarcely more than a revi- 
sion of the handiwork of the Radicals. Such notable facts 
of the Constitution of 1868 as the provisions for the or- 
ganization of the courts, the codes of judicial procedure, 
the systems of county government and school administra- 
tion, the terms and manner of election of public officials, 
and the system of taxation were defeated in the Constitu- 
tion of 1895. Except only in suffrage provisions and in 
declaration of rights are the two documents strikingly 
different.’’ 

‘‘Many of the innovations of Reconstruction in social 
and economic matters not directly affected by political 
changes have survived to this day. The winning by the 
Negroes of liberty to manage their own chureh affairs is 
an achievement which still has a powerful influence upon 
the character of every community of the State. The sys- 
tem of land tenure and labor contracts devised during Re- 
construction exists today with few modifications. The so- 
cial adjustments then worked out are the basis of the eom- 


*Simkins and Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction, pp. 561-562. 
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parative peace and contentment between the two races 
today. The Negro then learned that freedom had its obli- 
gations as well as its rights and that it was folly to aspire 
after many of the social privileges of the whites. The 
whites learned to tolerate the moderate aspirations of the 
Negroes. During Reconstruction the commercial towns and 
villages came into being. At present they dot the map of 
the state, forming its most important economic and social 
units.”’ 

Other recent writers* such as J. G. Randall in his Civil 
War and Reconstruction and William B. Hesseltine in A 
History of the South, and such an early writer as Frederic 
Bancroft in The Negro in Politics, dealing chiefly with Re- 
construction in South Carolina and Mississippi, have pub- 
lished on the whole just and scholarly studies in which they 
treat the Negro during Reconstruction not as an interloper 
but rather as a participant in an upheaval. Several authors 
have written from the points of view of the so-called carpet 
bagger or scalawag participants in the Reconstruction, and 
these works, as a rule, have dealt sympathetically with the 
Negro. Some of the Negro authors have written, as Du 
Bois states in his Black Reconstruction*® in a judicial and 
scholarly manner, but the works of others have suffered 
‘‘from natural partisanship and a desire to prove a case in 
the face of a chorus of unfair attacks.’’ The works of the 
Negro historians have not, in the main, reached a wide 
audience. 

By far the most comprehensive study of this period by 
a Negro author is Du Bois’ Black Reconstruction. This 
study is a significant and substantial contribution to the 
literature of the field. It is written from the enlightened 
point of view that the Negro* ‘‘is an average and ordinary 
human being, who under given environment develops like 


* Randall’s work was published in 1937; Hesseltine’s, in 1936; and Ban- 
eroft’s in 1885. 


*Du Bois, op. cit., p. 724. 
* Tbid., see Preface. 
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other human beings.’’ It is provocative and stimulating. 

This study* shows (1) that the Negro did not play the 
role merely of dupe in the intriguing drama of Reconstrue- 
tion, but rather that he made in some states constructive 
contributions in general and social legislation, particularly 
in the development and popularizing of free public educa- 
tion, and in the extension of democratic ideals; and (2) 
that the black legislators were ordinary men, who did ex- 
traordinarily well in the light of their training, experience, 
and economic condition. It takes the position that ‘‘they 
were not primarily responsible for the exceeding waste 
and corruption in the South any more than the laboring 
class was to blame for the greater waste and dishonesty in 
the North; that ‘‘they were not proven incapable of self- 
government’’; that ‘‘they took decisive and encouraging 
steps toward the widening and strengthening of human 
democracy.’’ The book properly praises the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and advances an interesting view of 
the American Negro labor problem as one aspect of the 
world wide exploitation of color and race. 

The work is hardly persuasive when it interprets the 
wholesale abandonment of plantations by Negroes as a 
general strike against the slave-regime. It does not show 
that this movement constituted an organized breaking 
away from work on the plantations with a view to forcing 
immediate economic or political concessions either from 
the planters or from the government of the Confederacy. 

The distinctive character of a Marxian dictatorship of 
labor during the Reconstruction is not made apparent. The 
work does not show that the mass of black labor dictated 
the forms and methods of government in those states in 
which the black population exceeded the white. Sufficient 
evidence is not presented to show that the masses at- 
tempted to control the state and to socialize industry. As 
the book fairly states, the Reconstruction governments 
were supported principally by the military power of the 


“Du Bois, op. cit., p..577, 219. 
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United States. The white leaders of these governments, 
their northern Republican supporters, and the Negroes, 
themselves, both the political leaders and the masses, sub- 
scribed to the tenets of capitalism. 

As the author states, Black Reconstruction is based 
‘‘very largely upon secondary material; upon state his- 
tories of the Reconstruction, written in the main by those 
who were convinced before they began to write that the 
Negro was incapable of government, or of becoming a con- 
stituent part of a civilized state.’’ The author states fur- 
ther that he has not had the time, money or opportunity to 
consult such important original sources as certain indis- 
pensable manuscript materials located in the Library of 
Congress and in Widener Library. These include the pa- 
pers of Johnson, Wells, Chase, McCulloch, McPherson, 
Sherman, Stevens and Trumbull, the correspondence of 
Schurz, the Sumner manuscripts and the Fessenden and 
Greeley collections. Moreover, the author concedes that, 
had he been in a position to consult these original sources, 
‘the weight of this work would have been vastly strength- 
ened, and... the case of the Negro more convincingly 
set forth.’ 

Black Reconstruction is probably the best of the meri- 
torious studies of the period. Written in substantial ac- 
cord with the requirements of historical scholarship, by a 
Negro of high standing in American life and letters, it may 
cireulate widely both among scholars and the interested 
public, and thus serve to help offset, in part, the effect of 
much unhistorical writing on the Reconstruction. The 
limitations of this work, however, like those of other scien- 
tific studies in the field, are obvious to students of the 
period. In the judgment of many, therefore, the Recon- 
struction era remains a fertile field for the efforts of 
scientific investigators. 

A. A. Taytor 
Fisk University 


“Du Bois, op. cit., p. 724. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Doe have a new son in the family. 
The immediate problem, of course, is what to name him. 
Someone suggests Jabez. Uncle Jabez would be so pleased 
and would probably remember the youngster in his will— 
but Jabez is such an old-fashioned name. ‘‘ Well, how about 
Joe, then?’’ explodes the proud father. Grandfather Joe 
was a corporal in the Spanish-American War and it would 
certainly be worth-while to perpetuate this bit of family 
achievement. Comes at once the indomitable maternal ob- 
jection that Joe Doe is an utterly imnvossible combination. 
Furthermore, Joe is such a common name—not nearly dis- 
tinctive enough for this promising lad. Onion would be 
distinctive enough—in fact far too much so. Pierre or 
Gustav would be too foreign. Percival is a good name but 
some might think it a bit sissy—and so on through the list. 
In any event the name finally chosen represents a com- 
promise between the desire of indicating to the world that 
the youngster is ‘‘Doe to the bone’’ and ‘‘one hundred per 
eent American’’ and that of individualizing the child with 
a spick-and-span-new name uniquely his own. It is the 
old story of the conventional versus the unconventional, 
and with names, as with other things, group usages gen- 
erally dominate. 

With the Negro the group displays its overwhelming 
power in the common names, such as James, William, 
John, Mary or Elizabeth. The Negro individual asserts 
himself in such uncommon names as Emancipation, Chipso, 
Farbest, Excelene or Peachella. The present study, which 
is a small part of a larger project dealing with the social 
role of Negro names in general, has to do with trends in 
the individual influence as indicated by the use of unusual 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Washington, D. C., November 1, 1937. 
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names by the American Negro.’’ Since American surnames 
represent an almost compulsory social or family pattern, 
and since Negro surnames, to a large extent derived from 
those of the whites, have changed much less than the given 
names since Kmancipation, treatment of them will be re- 
served for later publication. The common names of slave 
and modern Negroes have received rather detailed atten- 
tion in an earlier article? One must, of course, bear in 
mind that unusual names are found with white people as 
well as with Negroes. In the South one encounters such 
names as Coon, Early, Lucious, Romeo, Early Bird, and 
Halley’s Comet among the white males, and with the white 
females such appelatives as Capitola, Fredanna, Isophine, 
Nylodine, Vest, Mountain Bud, and Trailing Arbutus 
Vines.’ 

The sources for this study are varied. For the slaves 
some 7,000 slave names were collected from probate rec- 
ords, plantation records, church minute books and news- 
paper files in Mississippi. To these were added some 5,000 
slave names from other locations.*’ For the free Negroes 
an analysis was made of around 13,000 free Negro names 
from the Southern states in 1830.° For the modern Negro 
college students a study was made of some 25,000 names 
from the student directories of over 30 Negro colleges dis- 
tributed all over the country, and in addition to these 
various alumni lists. For the general Negro population an 
analysis was made of considerably over a hundred thou- 


? Acknowledgment is made to Dr. William Ewart Lawrence of Western 
Reserve University for his constructive criticism and stimulating suggestions. 

? Puckett, N. N., ‘“Names of American Negro Slaves’’ in Murdock, G. P., 
Studies in the Science of Society (New Haven, 1937), pp. 471-494. 

*See Sizer, Miriam M., ‘‘Christian Names in the Blue Ridge of Vir- 
ginia,’’ American Speech, VIII (1933), pp. 32-37. See also Still, J. A., 
‘*Christian Names in the Cumberlands,’’ American Speech, V (1930), pp. 
306-307; and Mencken, H. L., The American Language (4th ed., N. Y., 1936), 
p. 522 ff. 

*Drawn largely from Caterall, H. T., Judicial Cases Concerning Ameri- 
can Slavery and the Negro (3 vols., Washington, 1926-32). 
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sand names trom various city directories in the Southern 
states, from Who’s Who in Negro America, from available 
published sources,® and trom over 50 lists of unusual Ne- 
gro names as sent to me by various Family Welfare 
agencies and individuals over the country.’ 

Since the investigation is still under way, the attempt 
will be made here merely to list, without detailed develop- 
ment, some of the more apparent trends as regards the use 
of unusual names by the Negro since the time of slavery, 
citing a few representative examples of such names from 
the larger lists. 

In the first place there has been a distinct tendency to- 
wards the disuse of names of non-English origin. In my 
group of 65 seventeenth century slaves 54 per cent had 
names, such as Angelo, Francisco, or Bastiaen, of non- 
English origin. In the group of 703 eighteenth century 
slaves there were 115 Louisiana slaves, 87 per cent of 
whom had names of French or Spanish derivation. Of the 
remaining 603 slaves of that period only 15 per cent had 
names of alien character. In a group of around 11,000 
nineteenth century slaves less than one per cent had names 
of this kind. There are still a few non-English names, 
such as Costello, Ponchita, and Cortez, with modern Ne- 
groes, but the relative numbers are very small indeed. 

The same trend precisely is true in the case of names 
of possible African or American Indian origin. Thirteen 
per cent of the eighteenth century slaves had such names, 

° As listed in Woodson, ©. G., Free Negro Heads of Families in the 
United States in 1830 (Washington, 1925). Louisiana Negroes were omitted 
from my compilation because of the large number of individuals (around 70 
per cent) with unusual French or Spanish names. 

*Chiefly from Mencken, op. cit., pp. 524-525; from Holmes, U. T., ‘‘A 
Study in Negro Onomasties,’’ American Speech, V (1930), pp. 463-467; from 
Chappell, N. C., ‘‘Negro Names,’’ American Speech, IV (1929), pp. 272-275; 


and from Gaither, F., ‘‘Fanciful Are Negro Names,’’ New York Times 
Magazine, Feb. 10, 1929, p. 19. 
7 For additional details regarding the numbers, sex-distribution and loeca- 


tion of these slaves and modern Negroes see Puckett, op. cit., p. 472 ff., and 
p. 476, note 20. 
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but the rate had dropped to less than one per cent with 
the nineteenth century slaves* and free Negroes and with 
the modern Negroes. Before 1800 Sambo occurred four 
times as a name, but it does not appear at all in my later 
lists of slaves, Southern free Negroes or moderns, with 
the exception of one case among the free Negroes of Geor- 
gia in 1819.° The name does persist in Negro folk rhymes 
of a later period, perhaps representing the white minstrel 
influence. Rastus, incidentally, is also a favorite minstrel 
character and a Negro stereotype in folk humor, but the 
name occurs in none of my lists of slave, free or modern 
Negroes. In fact, the only instance of it which I found 
was with a white school child in Mississippi. Cudjo, Cuf- 
fee, Juba and Mingo are found with all the groups, even 
down to modern Negroes, some of these being apparent 
survivals of traditional ‘‘day names’’ in Africa,!® Jamai- 
ea,’ and Suriname.” Of these names of possible African 
derivation Bamba, Samba, Bumbo and Cumba might be 
mentioned with the slaves; Quam, Sabra and Sango with 
the free Negroes; and Caffa, Shambo and Shang with the 
moderns. 

Another trend in unusual names is that diminutives 
and shortened forms seem more common as formal names 
with slaves than with modern Negroes. Slave names were 
often utilitarian — names which required a minimum of 
effort in speaking or in writing them. Such names as Ary, 
Bill, Cy, Cindy, Dru, Gin and Kit occur frequently in in- 

*These African and other foreign names are treated in detail in Puckett, 
op cit. 

*See list in Phillips, U. B., 4 Documentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society (Cleveland, 1909), Vol. II, pp. 143-147. The name occurs both 
as a given name and as a surname among the Northern free Negroes of 1830. 

* Migeod, F. W. H., The Languages of West Africa (2 vols., London, 
1911), Vol. II, p. 342. Ellis, A. B., The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold 
Coast of West Africa (London, 1887), p. 219. Ploss, H. H., Das Kind in 
Brauch und Sitte der Volker (2 vols., Leipzig, 1911), Vol. I, p. 425. 

“ Beckwith, M. W., Black Roadways (Chapel Hill, 1929), p. 59. 

“ Herskovits, M. J. and F. S., Rebel Destiny (New York, 1934), pp. 


222-3. 
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ventories of slaves. With free Negroes they appear less 
common, although forms such as Cue, Fed, Wat, Zed and 
Tempe persist. Among moderns crop up such examples 
as Ras, Sank, Shad, Sol and so on, both with whites® and 
with Negroes, but ordinarily they do not get into formal 
listings, such as college catalogs. Interesting, however, 
with modern Negroes, in contrast to slaves and free Ne- 
groes, is the use of initials for formal names. B.C., A.D., 
A.Z., and O.Z. are typical of this grouping. 

Nicknames are in evidence with all groups, but with the 
slaves were more likely to represent the formal public 
name as well as the private name in contrast to the Bura 
of northern Nigeria who have two names, a public and a 
private, the first being used only by parents and close 
relatives.% Originally nicknames seemed designed to pro- 
tect the real name from the operation of magic through 
the use of the name,’® and in the case of the ‘‘basket- 
names’? among the Sea Island Negroes the reason given 
for the use of such names as Stormy, Worky, or Husky is, | 
**So the evil one can’t know the real name.’”* With quite 
a number of modern Negroes and moutain whites there is 
a tendency for these nicknames to become permanent 
names. Some of these nicknames are enigmatic—such as 
Frog, Bus and Gallon among the slaves; Bing, Bash and 
Clack with the free Negroes; and Hot Ash, Bun and Dunk 
with the moderns. Others deseribing personal peculiari- 
ties seem more primitive in character (similar to the ease 


® See, for example, Combs, J., ‘‘ Language of the Southern Highlanders,’’ 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XLVI (1931), 
p. 1313, and Mencken, op. cit., p. 519. 

“The two latter sometimes appearing in school records as Azie and Ozie. 

® Meek, C. K., Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria (2 vols., London, 
1931), Vol. I, p. 156. 

* Ewen, C. L., A History of Surnames of the British Isles (London, 
1931), p. 328. See also Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., The Science of 
Society (4 vols., New Haven, 1927), Vol. II, pp. 810-814 and 1083. For West 
Africa and possibly Haiti see Herskovits, M. J., Life in a Haitian Valley 
(New York, 1937), p. 95. 

* Cooley, R. B., School Acres (New Haven, 1930), p. 156. 
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of the Shoshone chief, who, losing a toe, was thenceforth 
known as ‘‘One Toe Gone’’).'** With the slaves this class 
of names would include Fat Man, Boney and Polite. With 
the free Negroes Cold, Happy, Chocolate Brown, Fury, 
Grief and Moaning would be representative and with the 
modern Negroes Gentle, Handsome, and Busy. 

There is some continuation of the practice, so common 
among primitive folk,’ of memorializing in the name such 
things as the time and place of birth, current circumstances 
and occurrences. This may, of course, have been more 
necessary in the absence of writing as a method of record 
keeping. The slave names April, January, Morning and 
Winter may have indicated the time of birth, as possibly 
also did the free Negro names Easter, Monday and July. 
Similar names persist to an extent with the modern Ne- 
groes. Artillery, for instance, was born while his father 
was at war—in the artillery service. Armistice arrived 
just as the war ended. Weleome Good was the only child 
in the family, whereas Caboose was the last child in a 
very large family. T.I.C. was a child whose father was 
working for the Tennessee Ice and Coal Company at the 
time of his birth. The names Depression and W.P.A. are 
recent and obvious. Location names may sometimes refer 
to the place of birth, as is possibly the case with Alabama, 
Baltimore and Tennessee with the slaves. However, there 
are cases on the rice plantations where slave mothers would 
give their children such names as York or London, accord- 
ing to the point of sail or destination of vessels in the 
local port at the time of their birth.2° With the free Ne- 
groes occur such names as Boston, China and Glascow and 
with the moderns New Hampshire, Aurora Indiana, Chi- 
eago and Australia. 


* Chisholm, A. S. M., Recreations of a Physician (New York, 1914), p. 
58. For other primitive cases see Miller, N., The Child in Primitive Society 
(New York, 1928), p. 79. For parallels among mountain whites see Combs, 
op. cit., p. 1313. 

*See Miller, op. cit., pp. 77-80, and Ploss, op. cit., Vol. I, 438-439. 

” Armstrong, O. K., Old Massa’s People (Indianapolis, 1931), p. 62. 
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On the whole classical, Biblical and Puritan name seem 
to be on the decline, although they appear in reality less 
common with the slaves than some writers on plantation 
life would have us think. Examples with the slaves would 
be Achilles, Juno and Dido for the classical; Baal, Jethro 
and Tamar for the Biblical; and Piety, Providence and 
Prudence for the Puritan. With the free Negroes repre- 
sentative cases would be Bacchus, Cupid and Venus; Ahab, 
Lazarus and Basheba; and Obedience, Justice and Com- 
fort. With the moderns we find most of these persisting 
but also such examples as Androclus, Jupiter and Marcel- 
lus; St. Paul, Leviticus and Jeremiah Chronicles; and 
Pleasant, Charity and Merey. The Puritan names may 
well have been a rebellion against the evils of the present 
world and an expression of spiritual qualities desired in 
anticipation of the future life, but in the case of names 
involving secular titles the material whimseys reign su- 
preme.*! With the slaves we find such names as Doctor, 
General or King; with the free Negroes Duke, Madam and 
Major; while with the moderns come Judge, Governor, 
Lieutenant, Esquire, and so on. At present there are 
Generals galore, including General Lee, General Battle, 
and even General Baby. Queens are likewise abundant— 
Queen Isabelle, Queen Victoria, Queen of Sheba—whereas 
Lady at times deviates into Lady Bird and Lady Folks. 

Pet names appear to be almost entirely lacking among 
the slaves and free Negroes as expressed in the lists at my 
disposal. Sis and possibly Toy were the sole occurrences 
among the slaves and Bud and Darling the only eases 
among the Southern free Negroes. This probably does not 
mean that such names were entirely absent among the Ne- 
groes of that period, but simply that they were private 
names among the slaves themselves. Not being used by 


“The Oji have a proverb, ‘‘When a slave is emancipated, he will eall 
himself a Sonneni (i.e., a nobleman)’’ [Burton, R. F., Wit and Wisdom from 
West Africa (London, 1865), pp. 125-126], which seems to express something 
of the idea of onomastic compensation. 
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white masters, they did not enter public records as do oc- 
casionally the modern Bubber, Son, Tot, and the like. It 
is after all a bit disconcerting to meet a big strapping 
twenty-two year old man publicly addressed as Baby Paul. 
Precious is a fairly common formal label among modern 
Negroes, compounded sometimes into Precious Darling, 
Precious Jewel and even Precious Germany. Sweet is 
equally kaleidoscopic, as evidenced by Sweet Pea, Sweet 
Violet or Sweet Piccolo. The last three members of a 
large Negro family, where nominal inventiveness may have 
worn thin, were respectively designated as Girlie, Little 
Brother and Baby and so known to the outside world. 


Such a situation, where pet names persist as perma- 
nent names, suggests an indifference towards patronymics 
and a lack of pride in family traditions. Although the 
matter has not been investigated in detail, the indications 
are that the relative proportion of ‘‘ Juniors’? among Ne- 
gro males is less than among white males. At Hampton 
University, for instance, of 528 male students only 59, or 
11.4 per cent, had this title. At Virginia Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington, Virginia, of 666 white students 37.2 per 
cent were so designated.” Junior seems to occur more 
frequently as a public name with Negroes than with whites, 
sometimes to the extent of a son being called Junior, Jr. 
However, not all Negro ‘‘Juniors’’ are genuine; or at least 
there is not always a precise following of the white man’s 
customs in this respect. Thus one Negro father, John, 
entitles his son X.L., Jr., whereas another father, Arthur, 
labels his first son Arthur and his second son Arthur, Jr. 
This tendency to ignore family relationships in bestowing 
given names is at times found among mountain whites to 
the extent that in one population of 425 only one lone 
Junior was to be found.” 


™The I’s, II’s, III’s, etc., rare with the Negroes, being included with 
the ‘‘Juniors’’ in this count. 


*Sizer, op. cit., pp. 35-37. See also Still, op. cit., p. 306. 
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Where given names are less burdened with the preser- 
vation of group and family traditions they apparently 
are utilized more for purely individual ornamentation and 
distinction. With both whites and Negroes this is more 
true of female names than of male. Slave names, often 
bestowed by white masters,** occasionally exhibit such 
vagaries as Baltissum, Alzeria or Anonicat, although in 
most cases the conventional and utilitarian prevailed over 
the purely decorative. Much the same thing was true of 
the free Negroes, although Euphrozein, Brazzila, Orpha 
and similar names are to be found with this group. In 
contrast one of the most pronounced characteristics of 
modern Negro unusual names is their highly fantastie na- 
ture. One could cite Alcibia, Biozola, Creamola, Della- 
phine, Euphrasia, Mytrolene, Neversene, Opretty, Reti- 
nella, and so on and on almost without end. Part of this 
increase in capricious names may be due to the fact that 
the modern Negro has a wider range of contacts than had 
the isolated plantation slave and in consequence an ex- 
panded sphere of knowledge within which to exercise 
nominal originality. Commercial products prod parental 
imaginations and achieve such names as Hershey Bar, 
Munsing Underwear, Pictorial Review, Vaseline and Palm- 
olive. From hospitals and internes come Carcinoma, 
Todine, Chloroform, Diphtheria, Pyelitis and the like.* 
Perhaps the acme of mechanized nomenclature was the 
ease in Springfield, Tllinois, of a colored family, living 
near the railroad tracks, naming its children after Pullman 
cars! 

At other times this quest for distinction expresses itself 
in terms of quantity, and from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, comes 
an individual named Alabama Beauty Spot Tuscaloosa 
Touch Me Not Susy Ann Becky Jane Cooter Dick Tucker.*® 


*See Puckett, op. cit., pp. 489 ff. 
* See also Mencken, op. cit., p. 525. 


*Informant Mr. V. I. Moore, Austin, Texas. 
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Again, from High Point, North Carolina, comes the name 
George Washington American Life Ready To Fight Come 
Brave Boys The British Are About To Land Taylor.* 
Writer’s cramp alone would keep such names trom public 
records. At any rate they do not occur at all in my tabu- 
lations of slaves or of free Negroes.** 

Other names are peculiar mainly because of the com- 
binations which they form. Slave names were limited in 
this respect because of the usual lack of surnames, al- 
though we do find Big Patience and Little Patience as 
examples. From the free Negroes come such names as 
Portion Prior, Pleasant Miles, Pleasant Kidd, Pleasant 
Fair and Green Hill. Green is not an uncommon name in 
itself but with modern Negroes it sometimes works into 
such combinations as Green Childs, Green Woods, Green 
Posey, Green White and Green Berry. In this same class 
are the double names—Gold Golden, Tommie Thomas or 
Brownie Brown. In the city directory of Montgomery, 
Alabama, for 1933, there were twenty Negroes named 
William Williams, as compared with five whites so named. 
Related to these double names are the rhyming names, as 
Dexter Poindexter or Johnnie Ronnie. Sometimes this 
rhyming is done on a wholesale seale and from Missis- 
sippi we get such a couplet name as: 

Shadrack Meschak and Abendego 
The Holy Bible Told Me So, 
called literally, ‘‘’fo short,’’ Shed.*° 


* American Magazine, CXXIT (1936), p. 72. For other cases see Chap- 
pell, op. cit., p. 275. 

* Although Armstrong (op. cit., p. 59) mentions a slave named Willis 
Silblumus Quintellius Cerlarius Thomas William. There was also the recently 
freed Corinthia Marigold Wilkinson Ball Wemyss Alexander Jones Mitchell, 
who owed her collection of names to the fact that she had been owned suc- 
cessively by several families and after Emancipation took the names of them 
all. [Macrae, D., The Americans at Home (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1870), Vol. 
II, p. 322]. 

7R. L. Polk and Co., Montgomery, Alabama, City Directory (Birming- 
ham, 1933), Vol. XXXIII. 

“Informant Miss Mona Evans, Columbus, Miss. 
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Another peculiarity of modern Negro nomenclature is 
the tendency for the two sexes to exchange conventional 
names. The only definite case of this sort with the slaves 
was a male slave in South Carolina in 1799 named Caro- 
lina, and this may have referred to the state whence he 
came, and possibly have been followed by Tom or some 
other name not included in the listing. With the free Ne- 
groes occur cases such as a man named Comfort or a 
woman named Willy Ricks, but these may have been 
simply errors in recording the sex in the census record. 
With modern Negroes, however, one occasionally finds 
men named Lillian, Thelma or Eunice and women called 
Robbie, Cicero, Elmo or Lewis. Willie, Johnnie and Tom- 
mie (usually in compounds, as Willie Mae or Johnnie 
Lou) are not uncommon as feminine names with both 
whites and Negroes in the South. A variant of this nomi- 
nal sex exchange is the unusual feminization of masculine 
names by Negro women. This is often done by the suffix 
‘‘ine.’’ Gerald is a common boy’s name and Gerald-ine 
a common girl’s name, as is also Joseph and Josephine, 
but when it comes to such names as Albertine, Arthurine, 
Edwardine, Jimmizine and Robertine the cases become 
unusual. In still other situations the two sexes are com- 
bined into a single form as Clydester, Jimella, Maejim and 
Willianna.*! 

For a final comparison there remains the names of 
famous individuals. With the slaves were such names as 
Byron, Columbus, Lafayette, Napoleon and Van Buren. 
The free Negroes in the South were apparently not much 
given to the use of famous names, but wo do find among 
them Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and George 
Washington. Among the males listed in Who’s Who In 
Negro America® born during the period between 1870- 
1900 oeceur such names as Benjamin Harrison, David 


™ For cases with whites see Mencken, op. cit., p. 521. 
“ Boris, J. J., Who’s Who in Negro America (Second Edition, New York, 
1928-1929). 
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Crockett and Ulysses Grant, but Frederick Douglass is 
the only famous Negro in the group. It seems significant, 
from the viewpoint of the growth of race pride, that with 
the modern Negro, mixed in with such names as Lindberg, 
Prince of Wales, John D. Rockafellow and Rudy Vallee, 
we find more and more such names as Booker T.,** Kelly 
Miller and Oscar de Priest. 

The material thus far has dealt with oddities of nomen- 
clature from the viewpoint of the character of the names 
themselves. We come next to a very brief consideration 
of the question of the frequency of unusual names with the 
Negro. Considering first of all a group of 22,105 modern 
Negro college students (12,220 females and 9,885 males) ,** 
one of the first observations to strike the eye is that the 
females consistently showed a higher percentage of un- 
usualness than did the males. For this group as a whole 
15.3 per cent of the females and 8.4 per cent of the males 
had unusual names. On the other hand the males displayed 
a slightly greater tendency towards the retention of old- 
fashioned names. 2.4 per cent of the males had such 
names as compared with 1.8 per cent of the females. The 
males also had about four times as many names of famous 
people in proportion as had the females. It seems probable 
that with the two sexes male names are more often utilized 
for the preservation of group traditions, whereas female 
names are apt to present a more ornamental character.” 


* Booker is fortieth in my list of the 100 most common names of male 
Negro college students. See Puckett, op. cit., p. 479. 

“While it is recognized that given names of college students are possibly 
not representative of the Negro population as a whole, at the same time col- 
lege lists, compiled by Negroes, are not so likely to include the nicknames 
and other informal names sometimes finding their way into directories and 
other lists of Negroes compiled by white people. 

* Social estimates of the modern man are perhaps most strongly influ- 
enced by his (economic) achievements. With the woman the ornamental— 
personal beauty, jewelry, facial adornment, style of hair dress, decorative 
clothing, and perhaps also the ‘‘pretty’’ name (floral names, such as Rose or 
Violet, are not often masculine)—operates more strongly in fixing her social 
status. 
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These Negro college students show an interesting varia- 
tion in the rate of unusualness from one section of the 
country to the other. 


Per Cent 

With Un- 
Total Number — usual 
Section of Persons Names 
Northern (Ohio, W.Va., Mo., Md., D.C.) _. 4082 9.9 
Upper South (Va., N.C., Tenn.) 7285 10.4 
Lower South (S.C., Ga., Ala., Miss., La.) 7048 13.9 
Western (Oklahoma and Texas) 1500 16.3 


Judging from this grouping, one seems to find a gradual 
increase in the total percentage of unusualness as he goes 
from North to South and from South to West.** In every 
case the rate of unusualness is higher for the females than 
for the males. It is to be kept in mind that Universities 
draw their students from a wide area and that these com- 
parisons do not give an entirely accurate picture, but the 
college invariably draws the larger percentage of its stu- 
dents from the state or at least from the section in which 
it is located, so that it is believed that from a sectional 
point of view the picture presented above is substantially 
correct. 

Is the rate of unusualness increasing with the Negro? 
The collection and analysis of material in this regard is as 
yet incomplete, so that the summary of evidence now avail- 
able must be regarded as possibly indicative rather than 
conclusive. Only the female names will be taken as a basis 
of comparison, since they show the greater variability— 

* Florida, with a total of 1,323 students, had a total rate of unusual- 
ness of 12 per cent—intermediate between the Upper and Lower South. 
Arkansas, with a total of 867 students, had a rate of unusualness of 19.6 per 
cent—the highest of any state. This is due, however, to the abnormally high 
percentage of females at the A. M. and N. College of Pine Bluff with un- 
usual names. In this school of 643 students 35.6 per cent of the females 
had unusual names as compared with 8 per cent of the males. In Dunbar 


Junior College at Little Rock the total rate of unusualness was only 12 per 
cent—the same as Florida. 
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the rate of unusualness for male names being more nearly 
constant throughout. 

Dropping the old-fashioned names from the comparisons, 
we find with the females that 6.7 per cent of the slaves, 11 
per cent of the free Negroes, and 13.4 per cent of the col- 
lege students had unusual names. Dividing the names 
(including parents, husbands or wives, and children) in 
Who’s Who In Negro America into three groupings—those 
born before 1870, those born between 1870-1900, and those 
born after 1900—we find with the females of the first 
group a rate of unusualness of 7.6 per cent, with the next 
group 9.8 per cent, and with the moderns 15.6 per cent. 
Available alumni lists from various Negro colleges*’ give 
a rate of 8 per cent during the period 1880-1910 and 12 
per cent from 1910-1930. A few comparisons with the old- 
fashioned names included as unusual seem to show essen- 
tially the same trend with the females. At the Colored 
Normal Industrial Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Orangeburg, S. C., in 1901, the rate was 10.3 per cent; 
in 1935, 17.5 per cent. At Arkansas State College (later 
the A.M. and N. College) at Pine Bluff the rates were as 
follows: 1900-1919, 14.6 per cent; 1920-1929, 22.4 per cent; 
1935, 35.6 per cent. All that can be said from the evidence 
thus far available is that the rate of unusualness with the 
females seems to be on the increase. 


NrEwBELL N. PucCKETT 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


” From Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., Knoxville College, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and A. M. and N. College, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES WITH RESPECT TO 
THE RECORDS OF THE NEGRO! 


Materials dealing with the Negro are to be found in 
the records of every department of the Government. Of 
particular historical and antiquarian interest are the 
volumes of original laws in the Department of State Ar- 
chives. In them are the many legal landmarks in the 
progress of the Negro. Not only are the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments here, but also such note- 
worthy statutes as the Non-Importation of Slaves Act of 
March 2, 1807; the Act prohibiting slavery in the North- 
west Territory; as well as all of the Reconstruction enact- 
ments. 

From the standpoint of continuous importance over 
a long period of years, no records will be more valuable 
to the Negro than the papers of the United States Senate. 
The National Archives contains approximately all of the 
existing records of that branch of the Government from 
the first to the seventieth Congress. Every important 
question or problem of the Negro in American life is re- 
flected in such records as the joint resolutions, pro- and 
anti-slavery petitions and memorials, amendments ratified 
and proposed, committee hearings, and all supporting 
papers of the legislative activities of Congress. From 
time to time the Senate papers have been shifted from one 
site to another, documents have been removed temporarily 
for repair and for committee purposes. In spite of those 
actions the records as a whole are in very good condition. 

An examination of the Navy Register will give the 
names of the ships in the special slave squadron, which 
was particularly active from 1840-1860 in checking the 

‘An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Washington, D. C., November 2, 1937. 


This address was jointly prepared by Dr. James R. Mock and Dr. Carl L. 
Lokke. 
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international slave trade off the African coast. With that 
information the log books of those vessels could be ex- 
amined. This would be first-hand information upon the 
scope of the slave trade and the searches and seizures 
made by our navy. 


In the era prior to the War between the States the 
files of the old Cireuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
1802-1863, contain Negro cases. That court is worth notic- 
ing. It was organized in 1801 to try cases at Alexandria 
and in Washington, according to the laws of Virginia and 
Maryland as they were, in the year the court was founded. 
Although the two states made repeated revisions, the Cir- 
Cuit Court of the District of Columbia continued to use 
the laws of 1801. Those statutes were so severe that, 
after about 1819, the judges failed to enforce the extreme 
ones. In 1863 the judicial machinery was modernized, and 
the old Circuit Court was replaced by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

In the earlier court the bulk of the Negro cases dealt 
with petitions for freedom which arose over attempts to 
sell Negroes outside of the District of Columbia. The Ar- 
chives has only the docket books pertaining to the civil 
eases of the court sitting in Maryland. The investigator 
would have to know the actual names of the cases, for the 
dockets were indexed by the name of the defendant. This 
is made still more difficult because the Negroes had no 
family names. The indexing was done by the clerk of the 
court unless otherwise occupied, a situation that seemed 
to arise frequently. 


Negro material for the Civil War and Reconstruction 
era is to be found in the State and Senate records, for ex- 
ample, the investigation of the K.K.K. and the Schurz re- 
port. Still to be brought to the Archives from the Treas- 
ury department are the files of the nine agents who, dur- 
ing the War, cared for the contraband behind the lines. 
Their reports and correspondence are said to have been 
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used to guide the evolution and duties of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

Material on the contribution of the Negro to American 
military history could be compiled by reference to the Vet- 
erans Pension records (1815-1898), now in the custody of 
The National Archives. There are approximately thirty- 
three thousand cubic feet of documents in that collection. 
Records of individual Negroes serving in the army or 
navy, especially during the War between the States, who 
have received pensions, can be seen by furnishing the name 
and organization of the person whose record is sought. 
Through the study of a large number of cases data might 
be collected which would contribute to an interesting tabu- 
lation of the military activities of the colored race. 

From the Department of the Interior, Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions, the Government of the 
Virgin Islands, come the records of the Danish Adminis- 
tration of those islands from about 1733 to 1917. They 
contain considerable material relating to the Negro, but 
approximately half of it is in Danish, with English, 
French, Spanish and Dutch manuscripts also present. 
Among the Negro documents are those dealing with slave 
importations, lists of free men, women and children, and 
Negro maintenance. These papers range in date from 
1778 to 1879. 

Because of the degree of governmental control exer- 
cised during the World War, there were produced exten- 
sive records in which the Negro was concerned. The Edu- 
cational Division of the Food Administration had a Negro 
Press Section. This organization aimed to reach every 
body of Negroes whether educational, social, religious or 
fraternal, through the agency of the Negro press, motion 
pictures, schools, lectures, fraternal organizations, social 
centers, women’s clubs and ministers. The files of this 
section contain correspondence and data that reveal the 
amount and variety of work carried on by the Negroes 
in behalf of the Food Administration. 
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‘Three individuals stand out in that work, namely Charles 
Stewart, A. U. Craig, and EK. T. Atwell. The former in 
September, 1917, made written and verbal appeals to his 
fellow Negroes, while touring extensively as Chief of 
the Negro Press Section. In November Craig assumed 
most of the duties of the office, and by the following month 
had become chief. For the benefit of the researcher it 
may be well to note that this section bore various titles 
at times as Colored Press, Negro Publicity, Negro Pub- 
lic Information, and Negro Press. 

Atwell assumed the leading role in October, 1918, when 
the Negro Press Section was abolished and its functions 
taken over by the newly established Negro Section of the 
States Administration Division. Atwell’s duties were to 
approve all copy intended for the Negro Press before it 
was submitted to the Copy Desk, and in addition, to fill all 
outside requests for material. These files close with De- 
cember, 1918. The investigator equipped with the names 
of Negro shop keepers, bakers, merchants, millers, res- 
taurant operators and housewives could use to advantage 
the documents of the entire Food Administration. A study 
could be made that would reveal how the Negro supported 
the food program of the Government. The files of the 
Food Administration, together with those of the Grain 
Corporation and Wheat Director, total about twenty thou- 
sand linear feet. 

The Division of the Department of State Archives has 
the records of the United States Railroad Administration, 
1918-1920. Especially in the files of the Board of Rail- 
road Wages and Working Conditions, the Division of 
Labor of Railroad Administration and the three Railway 
Boards of Adjustment are to be found Negro records. 
They consist of relevant correspondence, dockets, investi- 
gations and findings bearing upon the position of porters, 
trainmen, and other Negro railway employees as to wages, 
working and living conditions, union organization, activity 
and recognition. 


THE NationaL ARCHIVES AND THE NEGRO D3 

These records are only for the period of Federal con- 
trol. They were drawn up to handle conflicts and griev- 
ances between employer and labor. Theory intruded only 
incidentally, for the Government was interested in remov- 
ing obstacles that would interfere with war time transpor- 
tation. The boards would settle nothing that arose be- 
fore 1917 or that might arise after 1920. These records 
have been brought in so rapidly that they are not wholly 
accessible at present, but should be indexed within a 
reasonable length of time. 

It is but natural that the Negro records in The Na- 
tional Archives would be extensive for the present decade. 
Recency and the ever-increasing governmental attention 
paid to actual problems of society account for that situa- 
tion. In the examination of this material, much of which 
is not yet entirely available for research, the investigator 
must have more than a superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject upon which information is desired. Again, because 
of their nature as well as their recency many of these docu- 
ments are restricted as to use. 

This condition pertains to the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, known as the Wicker- 
sham Commission. In the Archives are the original files 
and correspondence of that body. At the present time 
this material is restricted by the Government to its em- 
ployees, who may use it for official purposes only. 

The records of ‘‘The National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers’’ are of sociological importance to the 
Negro. The survey was conducted from 1931-1933 with 
the official report being published in the latter year. 
Volume four in that series of six was The Education of 
Negro Teachers, by Ambrose Caliver. The National Ar- 
chives has the manuscripts from which these volumes were 
compiled. When first surveyed for transfer the records 
were found to be in considerable confusion, the cases hav- 
ing been stored without any definite plan. 


id 
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With the passage of time, and continued efforts upon 
the part of the Archives staff the questionnaires, corre- 
spondence and reports in the Records of the Office of Edu- 
eation will reveal more Negro material. It should be 
possible to do a worth while study upon subjects of ele- 
mentary and secondary education among the Negroes. In 
passing it might be stated that there are a few answers 
to a questionnaire directed to Negro children in elementary 
schools. Some questions are: How many are there in your 
family? How far do you live from school? Do your 
parents want you to go to school? 

The year in which the Office of Education published 
its findings saw the establishment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Administration. In The National Archives 
are the files of the field offices and parts of the Washington 
Headquarters. These consist of the office records, corre- 
spondence, agreements and certificates of compliance, 
docketed cases of Code violations, hearings of complaints 
on the Code or the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
violations. 

Similar records of the National Labor Relations Board 
for the period of July 7, 1934, to August 27, 1935, are pre- 
served. In this instance as well as in the case of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, to get specific information relating 
to Negroes it would be necessary to consult the Public 
Relations Files, which deal with those organizations, and 
are now deposited with the Department of Commerce. 
With the number of the desired docket thus obtained The 
National Archives would have the field records dealing 
with the case. In addition, those records will reveal the 
work of the Negro leaders in the various communities dur- 
ing the Blue Eagle Campaign of August and September, 
1933. 

Files of the National Emergency Council, Division of 
Application and Information, contain applications for Fed- 
eral and non-Federal projects and presidential rejections 
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of applications together with the reasons for such action. 
These are filed by application number, therefore one must 
know which ones of the projects were by or for Negroes. 
In addition, at present the bulk of this material is with 
the Works Progress Administration. 

A like situation exists with regard to the manuscript 
remains of the Emergency Conservation Work, July, 1933, 
to December, 1935. These are to be found in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the new Post Office Buildings. 
The records consist of long printed sheets showing the 
results of the labor of the men in camp. There are no 
data in these with respect to the individual. With a 
knowledge of what camps were made up of Negroes, pos- 
sible subjects for research suggest themselves. 

Again, with sufficient preliminary study, the files of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation could yield records 
pertaining to the financial status of the Negro. The studies 
would be limited to certain localities, for the files are made 
up of certified statements showing the number of deposi- 
tors and the number of insured deposits, beginning with 
January 1, 1934. 

Other groups of records that may prove of importance 
to the Negro are those of the Department of the Treasury; 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, 
Section of Surety Bonds. They are the fidelity bonds and 
supporting papers, given by officers gnd employees of the 
United States Government—except Post Office employees 
and certain officials of the Federal Courts—who were re- 
quired by law to furnish such bonds. Their dates range 
from 1789-1910 with the exception of those persons yet 
in service. 

All of these records which we now realize are very 
valuable to the Negro were created in the ordinary course 
of government business. Apparently, and naturally, the 
various departments were so concerned with the press of 
contemporary operation that the documents were noticed 
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and cared tor only so long as they were in actual use. 
Orderly and effective storage of papers and proceedings 
against the day when there would be an official repository 
was impossible in too many instances. To expect The 
National Archives, in its first years, to makes accessible all 
the documentary accumulations of the Government’s past 
is to ask the banks of a stream to take care of the im- 
pounded waters of a dam in case the latter crumbled sud- 
denly. 

lf, at this early stage in the existence of The National 
Archives, before many of the accessions are hardly past 
their preliminary survey, it were possible to give a lengthy 
and detailed statement of the Records of the Negro, the 
aims and purpose of the archives would not be fulfilled. 
The principles of classification which are being employed 
to make the materials available are formulated primarily 
with the object of reflecting the organization and fune- 
tions of the office which created them, and they will reveal, 
only incidentally, matters of race, religion, political party 
or nationality. It will remain for the scholar and investi- 
gator, with the aid of reference tools, to make other classi- 
fications. 

With the passing of the years and with the government 
continuing to be active in promoting the general welfare 
of all the people The National Archives will become the 
repository of documents revealing every phase of daily 
life in connection with which there is a federal department 
or in which the Federal Government has a paramount 
interest. 

James R. Mock 


The National Archives 


IMPERIALISM: AN INTERPRETATION * 


It is a curious thing that those who participate in mo- 
mentous changes have seldom been aware of the changes 
taking place. For example, the most fundamental change 
in modern society goes by the name of the Industrial 
Revolution. Who planned it? Who foresaw its coming? 
When it was upon us, who understood its significance? 
Who knew how to modify its force or change its direction? 

We live today in the midst of another profound change. 
A mode of life originating, in the main, in one environment 
and by one people has been diffused over all environments 
and among all peoples. It has blown across the earth like a 
strong monsoon and its effects have been felt upon the edge 
of settlement everywhere. We know this mode of life as the. 
Western culture type and its spread as white imperialism. 
While the diffusion of culture is as old as mankind, the 
impact of Western goods and skills, patterns and ideolo- 
gies, has been so distinctive in nature, rapid in time, and 
pervasive in space as to constitute a new phenomenon. 

It is assumed that this audience has a special interest 
in the processes and outcomes of imperial control and con- 
quest. From a practical standpoint, we live in a world of 
war and the threat of war. We live in a world that has 
dreamed of peace since the days of Isaiah but has no 
peace, and no machinery for securing peace. The wish 
for an overseas domain has always been a fertile cause 
of war and recent events leave no doubt as to the insta- 
bility of the present colors on the map. Being among the 
‘‘haves,’’ we may well point a finger at the ‘‘have nots,”’ 
yet the difference—if there is a differenee—is one of time 
and degree.’ Moreover, Negro Americans are naturally 

* Address before the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Washington, D. C., November 1, 1937. 


* For perspective here, it is well to remember that, within the space of 
one generation (1897-1926) and south of the Rio Grande alone, the United 
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concerned with the role and fate of all nonwhite peoples, 
particularly African peoples. Though their interest in that 
continent, like the American Jews’ interest in Palestine, is 
largely sentimental, it is real and it is growing.’ 

A further assumption is that a need exists for an ex- 
ploratory synthesis of the literature on imperialism. This 
literature, as even a cursory survey will show, is volumi- 
nous and of unequal merit. It has been produced by many 
persons—government commissions, trade experts, field eth- 
nologists, missionaries, historians, sociologists, educated 
natives, ete.—and for various purposes. Much of it deals 
with a specific tribe, a regional area, a given span of years, 
or a local social problem. Without an embracing frame 
of reference the interpretation of studies now at hand, as 
well as the planning of further field research, must remain 
haphazard and dangerous. 

Apparently imperial conquest is much the same in basic 
pattern the world over. It varies infinitely in detail, yet 
its general contour runs true to type. If this is the case, 
we should be able in time and through concerted effort 
to delineate the forces and sequential processes involved. 
This paper seeks to make a contribution toward that end. 
Its aim is to outline a sociological frame of reference for 
the integration of existing studies and the planning of 
new ones. In deference to the interest of the audience, 
African data are used for illustrative purposes. 


I. Imperialism 


In general, there is no dearth of evidence concerning 


States has set up two republics, made five protectorates, intervened by force 
no less than thirty times in the affairs of independent states, annexed Puerto 
Rico, built the Panama Canal, established a naval base, and increased Amer- 
ican investments from $300,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 

? Inference based on an incompleted survey of space devoted to Africa in 
Negro periodicals and newspapers, and time given to Africa in Negro schools 
and discussion groups. 
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the basic nature of imperialism, its historic origins, its 
motivations and defensive beliefs, its bases (transporta- 
tion, communication, military equipment, productive ma- 
chinery, modern medicine, ete.), and its extent.2 Unlike _ 
colonization, imperialism has not been typically a settling 

movement. For the most part, it has varied inversely 
with the birth rate (economic expansion vs. biological in- © 
crease). On its economic side, it resembles nothing quite 
so much as the acquisition of property. The lands pos- 
sessed, unlike the lands colonized, have been inhabited, 
and inhabited by peoples who differ from the invaders 
both racially and culturally. Thus the perpetuation of a 
homeland culture has always been difficult and uncertain. 

Imperialism has been more than a quest for markets 
and a projection of political power. It has been also a 
species of collective behavior as a reference to Africa will 
reveal. 

Prior to 1885, when a newspaper sent Stanley to find 
Livingstone, imperial powers viewed their African out- 
posts with much misgiving. Such possessions seldom paid 
for their upkeep and were a constant source of trouble. 
Stanley, and other more authentic explorers, directed at- 
tention to the ‘‘vast potentialities’? of Africa. They were 
wined and dined and listened to by royalty, business, the 
clergy, and the common man. Little by little, there was 
built up a picture of Africa as a veritable El Dorado. 
Joint stock companies made possible the accumulation of 
great reserves of mobile capital, and get-rich-quick schemes 
were hatched with notable ingenuity. In 1876 not over a 
tenth of Africa was under European control; in 1936 much 
less than a tenth claimed to be free. The point is that this 
imperialism, on its homeland side, has not been fully ex- 


*Cf. F. H. Simons and B. Emeny, The Great Powers in World Politics 
(1935) ; Grover Clark, The Balance Sheet of Imperialism (1936); F. L. Shu- 
man, International Politics (1933); ‘‘Europeanization,’’ Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences; and the series of scholarly volumes on Latin America 
edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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plored as a form of mass excitement, a public craze in 
which nations reveled in delusions of grandeur. 


Ul. The Cultural Impact 


As already suggested the white invader has entered 
socalled ‘‘backward countries’’ for a number of purposes: 
economic, nationalistic, religious, educational, and so on. 
His most typical roles are those of trader, missionary, set- 
tler, government administrator, exploitive capitalist, and 
educator. While the order of precedence is highly im- 
portant, it is variable and hence may be dismissed for 
present purposes. Aside from the settler, who is usually 
a small-scale farmer, each type of alien invader may be 
conceived as carrying a distinctive aspect of Western cul- 
ture. Each brings a more or less unique set of traditional 
techniques, values, and attitudes, and each becomes an 
agent of deliberate cultural change. 

Contrary to a viewpoint often expressed in the lit- 
erature, the white man does not bring his way of life to 
fill a void in indigenous society. Long before his arrival, 
native peoples had built up cultural systems which, in their 
complexity, defy brief characterization. These modes of 
life consisted of innumerable interlocking traits and com- 
plexes, and the strength and validity of the entire system 
depended upon the degree to which each trait supported 
and complemented a host of other traits. Thus an equilib- 
rium was established between human needs and a region’s 
yields, between traditional culture, population growth and 
the resource pattern. On the whole, the framework of na- 
tive life was stable, stiff-jointed, and cohesive. While not 
as unchanging as once believed, it was none-the-less set for 
conformity and against innovation.* When the outsider 
imposed his own heritage on this plan of life, culture 
clash was inevitable. 


*In a ‘‘Moon Festival’’ in Peking, one of the participants read a poem, 
written in 2200 B. C., which described the festival as it was being celebrated 
in 1929. Herbert A. Miller, The Beginnings of Tomorrow (1933), p. 90. 
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Time will not permit a detailed account of the modus 
operandi employed by each type of invader in each aspect 
of life. The method of treatment may be illustrated by 
reference to economics. In general, we want to know three’ 
things: the native economic system prior to the advent of | 
the white man, the alien economic system and the mechan- 
ics of its diffusion, and the resultant culture conflict and 
native disorganization. 

Like other preliterate groups, African tribesmen earned 
their living in many ways.® In the main, they were herds- 
men, agriculturists, gatherers, and hunters; lesser spe- 
cializations were warriors, craftsmen, barterers, and insti- 
tutional functionaires. Their mode of life, and their to- 
tal reaction to white invasion, appears to have varied 
roughly according to basic economic pattern. Apparently 
the hunting and collecting tribes of Africa, North America, 
and Australia have shown relatively feeble resistance 
against alien invasion, especially if their lands offered op- 
portunities for white settlement. ‘‘It seems,’’ writes 
Thurnwald,® ‘‘that agricultural tribes by their ways are, 
in the long run, more successful in resisting the demands 
brought about by contact with Europeans. They may be 
subjugated but display apparently more tenacity.’’ In 
support of this view, one thinks of examples in many parts 
of Africa and Asia, in Mexico and the two Americas, in 
Java and other Pacific islands. 

For a closer view of native economic life, we may con- 
sider the Bantu from the equator southward to the Cape. 
Among the distinguishing marks of their economy were 
production for use, the village (kraal) as the basic unit, 
the absence of true money and nonlocal markets, a rigid 


*Cf. Richard Thurnwald, Economics in Primitive Society (1932); W. TI. 
Thomas, Primitive Behavior: An Introduction to the Social Sciences (1937) ; 
Margaret Mead (editor), Co-operation and Competition among Primitive 
Peoples (1937); Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand 
Maort (1929). 


*Richard Thurnwald, Black and White in East Africa (1935), p. 3. 
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division of labor between the sexes, hereditary crafts, a 
relatively low level of productive efficiency, the communal 
ownership of certain property including land, absence of 
the concept of sale, accumulation of wealth in cattle and 
in women, the tribal chief and village headman as the only 
true capitalists, laws of guest hospitality, a relatively low 
standard of living with a narrow margin of safety against 
famine, war, and other recurring crises, an array of social 
incentives and prestige values as stimuli to economic ac- 
tivity, a sharing of family income with family members, 
and an inclusive tribal responsibility for the general wel- 
fare of group members. 

Once we were able to classify native economic life into 
type-pattern—and the data now seem representative and 
sufficient, the next step is to describe the advent of the 
white economic agents. Who are they? What is their or- 
der of succession? What ideologies, skills, and goods do 
they bring? How do they operate? Though these questions 
ean scarcely be dealt with in the present connection, their 
answers are within the grasp of research workers. 

In broad perspective, the principal economic contacts 
of ‘‘advanced”’ and ‘‘retarded”’’ peoples have been of three 
kinds: trade, large scale capitalistic exploitation, and bank- 
ing. As a rule the trader is first in point of time to pene- 
trate native areas, though he is of lesser importance as 
an agent of change than the user of mass labor in mines, 
on plantations and elsewhere. Whether we look in the 
canoe of a couwreur du bois in the north woods, or in the 
pack of an itinerant hawker in Maori or on the Amazon, 
or in a hot-roofed trading station in South Africa, or in 
the shops of Nairobi or Singapore, the pattern of trade 
follows an essential sameness as to human needs and 
tastes.” 


*Cf. C. M. Gates (editor), Five Fur Traders of the Northwest (1933); 
P. H. Godsell, Arctic Trader (1934); Allan MePhee, Economic Revolution in 
British West Africa (1926); Frank R. Eldridge, Oriental Trade Methods 
(1923); D. H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in 
India (1934); P. G. Wright, Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific (1935). 
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The itinerant trader himself, as the author of Trader 
Horn discovered, has been regarded as a curious and ro- 
mantic figure. Seeking above all the right to buy and sell, 
to come and go, he has learned enough language to trans- 
act business, enough in-group customs to insure personal 
safety and tribal good will. He has befriended or be- 
fouled the persons whom he contacted according to the 
dictates of circumstance and conscience. His psychology 
is that of a stranger in a strange land, a man who has 
deserted kith and kin, comfort and ease, for sake of profit 
and adventure. Even where he works as a company agent, 
a link in a chain of trading stations, his contact with native 
life is closer and more personal than that of the mine or 
plantation owner-manager. | 

Among the greatest advances of the decade toward an 
understanding of economic imperialism has been the pub- 
lication of detailed case studies of the companies which 
transact the world’s business in rubber, furs, diamonds, 
gold, petroleum, palm oil, fruit and sugar.’ While this 
literature is not all that could be desired, it definitely in- 
vites study and generalization. 

In Bantu Africa, the operations of the British Imperial 
South African Company (1889) are most representative. 
Though not the first of the great chartered companies, this 
enterprise was easily the largest and the most successful. 
It was the special creation of Cecil Rhodes, and while his 
motives are subject to conflicting interpretations it is 
clear that he was an ardent imperialist who dreamed of 
the day when the Union Jack would fly from the Cape to 
Cairo. Like other well-known empire builders, he took 
the shortest cut to achieve his aims. Having purchased a 
concession to the ‘‘mineral rights’? of Mashonaland, he 
next secured the sanction of the government and the in- 


*For example, David Hannay, The Great Chartered Companies (1926) ; 
Howard and Ralph Wolf, Rubber (1936); Douglas MacKay, The Honourable 
Company (1937); Alice Hobart, Oil for the Lamps of China (1933); Charles 
D. Kepner and Jay H. Soothill, The Banana Empire (1936). 
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vestment of funds. By this time, the prospecting for 
gold and diamonds was well underway. Lobenguela, the 
native ruler, became suspicious of the Company’s motives 
and called in two missionaries to interpret the paper on 
which he had made his mark. Informed that he had in 
effect signed away his kingdom, he made formal protests 
to the company and then to the English government. His 
claims of misunderstanding were disregarded, and shortly 
the inevitable happened. The Company used one of the 
many cattle raids of the Matabele as a pretext for declar- 
ing war and the natives were ‘‘smashed with dispatch 
and completeness.’’ The whole of what is now Southern 
Rhodesia was taken; the natives were placed on reserves 
and various methods of recruiting labor were initiated. In 
1928, the land holdings of this company covered 6,188,671 
acres.® 

When cases of the above nature are generalized, they 
tend to fall into a series of stages. The first step in the 
systematic exploitation of a virgin area involves the ac- 
quisition of land. This is accomplished usually under a 
concession system. That is, the government grants gen- 
erous rights over the natural and human resources of an 
area for which the company in return pays to the state a 
fixed sum or a per cent of the profits. The company agrees 
also to perform state functions, such as policing and build- 
ing roads. In theory, the company is forbidden to exer- 
cise mandatory power over native villages or on lands actu- 
ally occupied by natives. In fact, in Africa and elsewhere, 
this arrangement has virtually meant the handing over of 
a region and its inhabitants to a business concern moti- 
vated by profits and controlled by some distant board of 
directors. 

Once a concession is obtained, the next demand is for 


\. labor. Company lines may enclose thousands of black, 


brown, or yellow workers and yet, in times past far more 


*E. W. Smith, The Way of the White Fields in Rhodesia, p. 40. 
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than today, there is an acute labor shortage. Natives have 
not readily bound themselves to work when employment 
was strange or exacting, and their needs were few and 
simple. Thus means have to be found to induce them to 
seek gainful work; the labor supply must be organized. 
Recourse is had to some form of recruiting, and in Africa 
this has ranged from direct compulsion via physical force, 
through head and hut taxes, to the wage system as we un- 
derstand it. To the extent that natives are drawn into the 
web of European life and world civilization, they acquire 
wants which only money can satisfy. Thus they come in 
time to present themselves voluntarily for employment in 
mines and on plantations, traveling in extreme cases as 
much as four hundred miles to find work. 

A final step involves a series of measures taken by the 
company to regularize and improve the labor supply. This 
has meant labor levies against villages, a pass system, 
fines, policing, a housing plan such as the compound, wages 
sealed to continuity of service, a rudimentary workshop 
education, and numerous personnel management devices. 

The role of the banker does not require extended com- 
ment.” Frequently a substantial loan is made to the gov- 
ernment, or to a capitalistic enterprise which is the de 
facto government. On default of payment, an ‘‘advisor’’ 
may be associated with the government, custom duties or 
other revenue collected, extra-territorial rights enforced 
and diplomatic or military aid secured from the homeland. 

It should be added that the trader, large-scale capital- 
istic exploiter and banker have been abstracted from the 
total process of alien penetration merely for sake of analy- 
sis. They do not operate separately from each other or 
from a number of other agents, such as the missionary 
and government administrator. Though each agent carries 


*L. H. Jenks, Migration of British Capital to 1875 (1927) and Our 
Cuban Colony (1928); M. A. Marsh, The Bankers in Bolivia (1928); Ernest 
Work, Ethiopia: A Pawn in European Diplomacy (1935); Edith E. Ware, 
Business and Politics in the Far East (1932). 
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a fairly distinctive set of cultural values, yet in the long 
run each tends to complement the other and to further 
capitalistic conquest. 

Once the nature of economic penetration is known, the 
student faces the most difficult part of his task. This in- 
volves an inquiry into the effects of the alien impact on 
native social organization, institutional behavior and per- 
sonality. Judging from certain studies, the white man 
enters a country and chaos comes out, though the mechan- 
ism of cause and effect relations is left obscure and con- 
jectural.'* On the basis of empirical study, the most far- 
reaching economic changes among the southern Bantu are: 
destruction of the self-sufficiency of the small kraal, de- 
cline of traditional crafts and arts under a deluge of ma- 
chine-made goods, partial substitution of true money and 
credit for cattle, mealie and hoe ‘‘currency,’’ production 
of crops for the market rather than for use, individualiza- 
tion and sale of communal property, creation of landed and 
landless classes, decline of the hereditary chief’s economic 
function and political prestige, a rising standard of living 
for upper class groups, a probable increase in native popu- 
lation in many areas, and the creation of a reservoir of 
migratory and detribalized wage-workers. 

Somehow the above findings fail to convey an impres- 
sion of what has actually taken place in the economic 
sphere of native life. They do not make clear the native’s 
bewilderment when enmeshed in an industrial system 
which even its creators do not understand. Consider, for 
example, the stark tragedy of rubber. In 1910, raw rub- 
ber on the world market sold for $3.06 per pound; in 1922, 


“For example, Nathaniel Peffer, The Collapse of China (1930). 

“Exceptions to this rule, fortunately, are increasing. See Margaret 
Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe (1932); Felix M. and Marie 
Keesing, Taming Philippine Headhunters (1934); Richard Thurnwald, Black 
and White in East Africa (1935); Henry E. Allen, The Turkish Transfor- 
mation (1935); Raymond Firth, We, the Tikopia (1937); Julius Lipp, The 
Savage Hits Back (1936); Tom Harrison, Savage Civilization (1937). 
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12¢ per pound, and in 1931, 5.5¢.."% Why should the price 
of rubber behave in this manner? Did not one cut the bark 
and scrape off the oozing sap the same in 1931 as in 1922? 
Has the sap changed in color, weight or texture? Not being 
an economist, the native has no concept of the market and 
its ways. He knows, however, that what was valuable has 
become worthless, that taxes are still levied in money, but 
that he has no money yet must get some. 

Consider one aspect of the land question. While the 
southern Bantu were not a migratory people, their mode 
of life did demand periodical shifts of habitat. It presup- 
posed an abundance of land, land owned by the tribe 
(and its ancestors), and allocated by the chief to individ- 
uals according to their need and continued usage. Unlike 
the tribesmen, the settlers were individualists. They 
spread far and wide, past frontiers and treaty boundary 
lines, taking land unto themselves in a way foreign to all 
Bantu customs. The natives fought to save their land, 
yet they could understand the principle that ‘‘to the vie- 
tor belongs the spoils.’’ What they could not comprehend 
was the white man’s concept of sale. While certain tribes 
recognized a man’s right to transfer his land, they also 
recognized his right to redeem it on demand at any subse- 
quent period. Plantation estates, mission or trading sta- 
tions, roads or railroads, could not be built on this basis. 
Thus the white man, in this instance as in others, insisted 
that the native ‘‘be sensible,’’ z.e., abandon his traditional 
custom and accept the invader’s practice as right and 
natural. 

Or take the allegation of African indolence. Men who 
have been sincerely interested in the native have not hesi- 
tated to label him ‘‘inecurably lazy.’’ It is true that he does 
not bow down before work as a fetish; he does not hold 
that, in some mystic way, a man acquires merit from 
foreed exertion, while unrestrained pleasure in nonwork 


% James Cooper Lawrence, The World’s Struggle with Rubber, p. 1. 
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activities is a sign of weakness. When he works, he does 
so for the same reason that we do, viz., to satisfy our wants 
and needs. As he becomes more deeply enmeshed in civi- 
lization, his wants increase and so does his labor. One 
notes the naiveté with which popular writers comment 
on the black man’s ‘‘aspirations’’ as he becomes ‘‘civ- 
ilized,’’ never realizing the universally human cause of his 
industriousness. The larger problem is how a man, who is 
oriented in one culture, can be reoriented in another. The 
answer of field ethnologists is the commonsense principle 
of creating ‘‘propitious conditions of work,’’ conditions 
which proximate the work norms and controls of native 
society." 

In reflecting on the foregoing economic contacts, it is 
evident that what is taking place among the world’s peri- 
pheral peoples is a shift from subsistence economy to 
money and market economy. This shift from use to ex- 
change, from need to profit, is very old in human history. 
Its present novelty consists chiefly in the fact that the gap 
between the two systems is great and the time for bridg- 
ing it is short. For nonwestern peoples, the Industrial 
Revolution has been compressed within a generation of 
time. They are asked overnight to take a step which we 
have been three hundred years in taking. 

We have dealt at length with economies because it af- 
fects the total life pattern in so many ways. The same 
line of inquiry is applicable to all other aspects of culture 
contact and conflict. 

In the politico-legal aspect of culture, the ancient 
process of divide, conquer, dispossess, and rule has been 
followed with few exceptions in white-native contacts. The 


** Malinowski writes: ‘‘In Melanesia I have seen this applied on some 
plantations. Use was made of such stimuli as competitive displays of results, 
or special marks of distinction for industry, or again of rhythm and working 
songs. The arrangement of work in gangs, corresponding to indigenous 
eommunal labor, produced the desired effect. ..’’ Bronislaw Malinowski, 
*¢Practical Anthropology,’’ Africa, II, p. 35. 
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mere presence of the government administrator is a sign 
that peace and order have come. Inter-tribal ‘‘wars’’ are 
forbidden, cattle raiding must cease, and the marauding 
impis is met by a white commando. Sooner or later, tribes- 
men are subdued, deprived of sovereign power, and hur- 
ried off to reserves in what the South African white calls 
‘monkey country.”’ 

The African scene illustrates little that is new in how 
to fight ‘‘savage tribes.’’"”’ Eight socalled wars were 
waged against the Kaffirs alone. More than a hundred 
years ago a missionary wrote: ‘‘I consider it highly im- 
politic to drive the Caffres to desperation by depriving 
them of their cattle, by illicit trade, or by encroachment 
on their grazing lands... If you deprive pastoral people 
of their herds, you instantly convert them into banditti. .. 
They have no resources left and they betake themselves 
to the thickets and live by plunder.’’ Macmillan, who 
quotes this statement, adds: ‘‘the one thing never tried 
was honest civil government.’’'® 

Only an inkling of the political changes following white 
conquest can be given. In broad outline, Bantu political 
divisions have been obliterated, hereditary leaders have 
frequently been deposed and shorn of power, headmen and 
paramount chiefs gain office by currying favor with the 
white administrator and hold office on good behavior, the 
determination of guilt and the punishment of crime ac- 
cording to tribal traditions has been replaced by Western 
judicial processes, practices once legal have become illegal 
and vice versa, principles of native law and order are held 
in disrepute by youth and detribalized adults, and taxes 
are levied, collected if necessary, and expended by gov- 


“Cf. Capt. E. Colby, ‘‘How to Fight Savage Tribes,’’ Amer. Jour. 
Internat. Law, XXI, 279-288; for the methods of present imperial conquest 
in Africa (and elsewhere) see E. W. Polson Neuman, Italy’s Conquest of 
Abyssinia (1937). Realistic pictures of the historie white-native ‘‘wars’’ in 
South Africa are found in Francis Brett Young, They Seek a Country (1937), 
and Stuart Cloete, The Turning Wheels (1937). 

W. M. Maemillan, Bantu, Boer, and Briton, p. 12. 
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ernment.’’ Where ‘‘indirect rule’’ prevails, these effects 
are not so plainly evident. Some measure of respect has 
been shown for native customs and personality. 

A third aspect of acculturation centers around the mis- 
sionary. Of all the drives against a native people, none 
‘surpasses in intensity the urge to convert them, and of 
all world religions none appears to have been so domi- 
nated by evangelical enterprise as Christianity. ‘‘A tacit 
assumption of Christian missionary endeavor among pre- 
literate peoples,’’ writes Cavan,’ ‘‘is that Christianity 
would be beneficial to any people who could be induced 
to embrace it. As a corollary stands the high light of 
missionary hope, that those whom it seeks to convert may 
become in habit and ideals as nearly as possible identical 
with the missionaries themselves.’’ Missionary methods, 
like missionary aims, date back to apostolic times. The 
former consist in the main of modern versions of preach- 
ing, teaching, healing, doing good works, itineration, pub- 
lication, and the establishment of native churches. There 
is, we believe, a no more difficult and dangerous feat in 
imperial conquest than the organized effort to dispossess 
a people of its gods. While the social scientist is inter- 
ested neither in abolishing the missionary nor in glorify- 
ing him, he is much concerned with understanding his role 
as an agent of social change. The past decade has wit- 
nessed a marked improvement in the literature,’® yet we 
are still somewhat ignorant of who the missionary is from 

* Particularly relevant readings are: G. St. J. Orde Browne, Vanishing 
Tribes of Kenya (1925); Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in 
Africa (1928), 2 vols.; G. Gordon Brown, et al., Anthropology in Action 
(1935); D. Westermann, The African Today (1936); also G. W. Keeton, 
The Development of Extraterritoriality in China (1928); Paul H. Clyde, 
Japan’s Pacific Mandate (1935); W. H. Mohr, Federal Indian Relations 
(1933.) 

*Ruth Shonle Cavan, ‘‘The Christianizing Process among Preliterate 
Peoples,’’ Jour. Rel., IV, 1921, p. 261. 

* Edwin A. Smith, The Christian Mission in Africa (1927); G. E. Tilsey, 
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the standpoint of selectivity and training, and of how he 
conducts his day by day work in the field. 


‘A missionary in Africa,’’ says Huxley,” ‘‘is a man 
who sets out to remold the immortal life of a whole peo- 
ple. He sets out to convert them to a new religion, to alter 
their morals, their social customs, to educate their children 
in a radical new way, to teach them new ways of doing old 
things and things which are new altogether, to cure their 
diseases and make them live happier lives.’? What makes 
the missionary particularly difficult to study is that he 
touches native life at so many places. Like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s famous warrior, he mounts his steed and rides off 
in all directions. 

Among the Bantu south of the equator, Christian mis- 
sionaries have sought to show the superiority of their re- 
ligion by giving it a background of the horrors of ‘‘heathen 
beliefs.’’? They have sought to demonstrate the superiority 
of their moral codes by portraying the ‘‘unspeakable im- 
moralities’’ of native society. They have condemned sa- 
ered beliefs as superstitions, defined ancient customs as 
evils, broken down the native’s faith in the all-pervasive 
energy (mana, manitou, obia, orenda, ete.) which punishes 
taboo breakers, attempted to blot out magic in all its many 
forms, to link morality with religion and religion with 
the one true God. They have, inadvertently or otherwise, 
fostered holy wars against competing missions and set man 
against man by isolating converts from other natives. At 
the same time, they have accommodated themselves to na- 
tive ways more than any other agent of change; they have 
learned native languages, started schools and instructed 
children and adults, introduced modern agricultural prac- 


and Thought (1933); William E. Hocking, Rethinking Missions: A Layman’s 
Inquiry (1932); Orville A. Petty (editor), Home Base and Missionary Per- 
sonnel (1933); J. Fred Rippy and J. T. Nelson, Crusaders of the Jungles 
(1936); M. J. Field, Religion and Medicine of the Ga People (1937); 
Oliver La Farge, The Enemy Gods (1937). 
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tices and scientific medicine, and sought in many ways to 
broaden and revitalize native life. 

It goes without saying that there is no reliable measure 
at present of mission success or failure in these under- 
takings. Field ethnologists and other impartial observers 
unanimously agree that the depth of Christianization is 
readily overestimated. For example, Porteus says of the 
native Australians: ‘‘A group may be sitting absolutely 
naked but as soon as a white man approaches there is a 
great flurry to put on shirts and pants. The stranger 
who wishes to photograph them in their natural state will 
find it very difficult and sometimes impossible... This ac- 
quired ‘modesty’ is all the more remarkable when you 
know that as soon as the group ‘goes bush’ every stitch 
will be shed by man, woman, and child.’”* In spite of un- 
told years of mission labor, these natives view the wearing 
of clothes as just one of the white man’s many rules. They 
wear clothes to protect our modesty, not theirs. 

Rather than discuss other aspects of cultural impact,” 
we shall briefly generalize the situation by noting that the 
apparent effect of Europeanization has been to tear asun- 
der the intricate web of Bantu life, fracture its communal 
patterns, and disrupt the flow of tradition from generation 
to generation. When normal expectations as to behavior 
and conduct have been set aside repeatedly, they cease at 
last to exist at all. Thus the disintegration of tribalism 
releases energies once held in leash by native society. This 
is evident in the behavior of the young. To elders, the 
conduct of native youth is wild, unlawful, inexplicable; to 
students of the problem it indicates a tendency to pattern 
life and personality on Western culture models. It is in 
effect a significant index of contact and acculturation. 


III. Race Relations 
Imperialism has meant not only the diffusion of a cul- 


™S. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People (1931), p. 9; see 
also Peter Freuchen, Arctic Adventure (1935). 
™ Health, art and leisure pursuits, social organization, and education. 
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ture but the expansion of a race type. While resident 
Caucasians have seldom formed a numerically important 
element in the total population of an area, they have al- 
ways sought to maintain themselves at the apex of a pyra- 
mid the base of which is composed of other color groups. 
From a racial standpoint, white imperialists have formed 
both open and closed societies. The first admits at least 
the native elite to membership on something like an equal- 
ity basis as in French West Africa and Hawaii; the second 
seeks to perpetuate a color caste system. It would seem 
that any attempt to formulate a socalled ‘‘race relations 
eycle’’ is likely to go awry unless account is taken of this 
fact. 

South Africa may be taken as illustrative of race rela- 
tions in situations of the latter type. As of October 1, 
1936, the total population of the Union was 9,588,665. Of 
this number, about 21 per cent were Europeans, 69 per 
cent natives (Bantu), 8 per cent ‘‘colored,’’ and two per 
cent Asiatics. In 1930, an observer ‘‘on the spot’’ could 
write: ‘‘the typical attitude of white to black is a blend 
of superiority, dislike, hostility, contempt and fear.’’** 
Time was when not all of this was true and when that part 
which was true would have been so for reasons different 
from those of the present. Race relations not only have 
a history but they are the product of changing historical 
situations. 

The Dutch were the first to achieve a peasant proprie- 
torship in South Africa for the good reason that they 
were the first to arrive on the scene. During the next 


*See P. A. Silburn, Africa: White, Brown, or Black (1927); W. M. 
Maemillan, Complex South Africa (1930); Jan Hofmeyr, South Africa 
(1931); Leonard Barnes, Caliban in Africa (1931); R. F. A. Hoernle, Race 
Mizture and Native Policy in South Africa (1934); I. Schapera (editor), 
Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (1934). 
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century and a half, Briton and Boer built their economic 
life on a structure of native slavery. On the whole, the 
lot of the slave was not a harsh one and manumissions 
were not infrequent. After emancipation in 1834, the na- 
tive continued as a squatter on the land the whites had 
appropriated, or drifted from the reserves into casual em- 
ployment on farmsteads and plantations, in homes and on 
public works. Behind the advancing frontiers, the master 
class had little reason to fear the blacks. They came and 
went, fetched and carried, at the white man’s call, and 
viewed their inferior role and status as fitting and proper, 
natural and inevitable. There was no ‘“‘bitter, sullen re- 
sentment”’ of which Kipling writes, no oppression psycho- 
sis, in truth no discrimination, for it was not so defined 
by the natives themselves. The natives were not com- 
petitors of the whites; they were conveniences. Race re- 
lations were not personal and social but symbiotic and 
categorical. 

With the passing of time, new factors such as indus- 
trialization and education have brought changes in the 
racial picture. The black man has become a competitor of 
the white, and the educated native in particular is no lon- 
ger contented with the marginal status assigned him in the 
racial scheme. In Western culture, occupation goes a long 
ways toward determining one’s class position and social 
status. Hence the efforts of nonwhites to climb the eco- 
nomic ladder into industries using machinery, into skilled 
trades and professions, are viewed by the South African 
dominant class as a bid for admission into the white man’s 
world at an equality level. Racial mythologies and dis- 
criminatory treatment of the black emerge as pragmatic 
attempts to hold the color line, and these in turn create 
aggressive behavior, intense race consciousness and racial 
movements on the part of the native. 

In theory, it should be possible to generalize these phe- 
nomena into a race relations cycle. Though various at- 
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tempts have been made,” none has won general acceptance 
and none appears to be wholly satisfactory. All things 
considered, the sequential pattern advanced by W. O. | 
Brown offers most promise for further study. This cycle~—~— 
consists of seven stages: initial contacts of a symbiotic na- 
ture, physical clash incident to a struggle for land, etc., 
temporary accommodation in the form of subordination or 
isolation of the weaker race, emergence of conflict as a 
struggle for status, intensified conflict and the rise of race 
movements, partial accommodation, with no ‘‘solution’’ 
possible except through assimilation and racial fusion. 

One cannot leave the South African racial situation 
without taking account of MacCrone’s study of racial at- 
titudes.2* This work is at once a contribution to attitude 
measurement and to our knowledge of social attitudes, the 
ultimate reality in race relations. Attitude scales, a social 
distance questionnaire, and a form for writing life history 
data were administered to representative samples of white 
and native population. Among the items studied were 
color, facial features, frontier relations, recent history, 
competition, pass laws, crime, personal contacts, educa- 
tion, sex, and dreams. Explanations of findings are of- 
fered in terms of white history and tradition, social con- 
ditioning, and neurotic complexes of both an attractive 
and repulsive nature. Due both to recency and content, 
this volume has something of the character of news, and 
its methods are applicable in any part of the world where 
teachers have students assembled in classrooms. 


IV. Native Revolt 


Regardless of provocations, native revolts against im- 
perial dominance have been few in number and inconclu- 
sive in outcome. When they have come, as they have with 


* Robert E. Park, ‘‘Our Racial Frontiers in the Pacific,’’ Survey, 56, 
1926, LVI, 196 ff.; E. S. Bogardus, ‘‘Race Relations Cycle,’’ Amer. Jour. 
Sociol., XXXV, 1930, 610-617; W. O. Brown, ‘‘Culture Contact and Race 
Conflict,’’ in E. B. Reuter (editor), Race and Culture Contacts (1934), 34-47. 

*T. D. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South Africa (1937). 
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increasing frequency since the World War, they have had 
their inception in the minds of persons who were marginal 
to their own group or to the biracial society of the time 
and place. The marginal man as a sociological type has 
been the object of considerable analysis and generaliza- 
tion.*” Usually the marginal man is a mixed blood, like 
the Eurasian in Asia or the Mulatto in the United States, 
or he may be a Christianized or educated full blood. 
Whether one or the other, he is bound to one group by ties 
of origin and of color, yet he seeks admission to and status 
in another group. He is a crucible of culture conflict, a 
pivot of social change. 

In general native restlessness and revolt against im- 
perial control has taken four somewhat overlapping forms: 
the prophet risings in Africa and among the American In- 
dians, non-violent or passive resistance as developed by 
Ghandi in India, race conscious rebellions as found in East 
and South Africa and elsewhere, and nationalism as in- 
stanced for example in China and Latin America. Each 
of these movements is the product of a specific historical 
situation, each has developed its own techniques and 
ideology, and each seeks to rid the land of the invader or 
to share it with him on far more equitable terms.** Need- 
less to add, the spread of communism has colored native » 
revolt and should of course be taken into account. 


”“E. B. Reuter, ‘‘The Hybrid as a Sociological Type,’’ Publs. Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., XIX, 1924, 59-67; Robert E. Park, ‘‘The Mentality of Racial 
Hybrids,’’ Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXXVI, 1931, 534-551; Robert E. Park, 
‘‘Human Migrations and the Marginal Man,’’ Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXX, 
1928, 881-893; Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (1937). 

*Lloyd A. Cook, ‘‘Revolt in Africa,’’ Jour. Negro Hist., XVIII, 1933, 
396-413; T. K. Oesterreich, Possession: Demoniacal and Other (1930); W. D. 
Wallis, Messiahs: Christian and Pagan (1918); Richard B. Gregg, The Power 
of Non-Violence (1934); Herbert A. Miller, The Beginnings of Tomorrow 
(1933) ; W. O. Brown, ‘‘Race Consciousness among South African Natives,’’ 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXXX, 1935, 569-581; George E. Sokolosky, The Tinder 
Boz of Asia (1934); C. R. Peake, Nationalism and Education in Modern 
China (1935); Hans Kohn, Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither East 
(1932). 
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V. Colonial Policy 


The final question to be faced in an interpretation of 
imperialism is an ethical one. All great social changes, 
once they are successful, are declared to be natural and 
inevitable. Thus the spread of Western culture is clothed 
with the respectability of an fait accompli. But have the 
little folk of the world received a square deal? Assuming 
that imperial control will continue into an indefinite future, 
what goals should govern the relations of so-called ad- 
vanced and retarded peoples? Presumably these goals are 
in order of merit: native welfare, utilization of area re- 
sources by the sovereign state and the world at large, and 
the prevention of international rivalry and war over colo- 
nial possessions. These were the basic aims of the now 
moribund Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, and a critical study of its operations leaves no 
doubt but that a determined effort was made to achieve 
them.”° 


It requires little imagination to see that world powers 
know how to rule colonial areas better than they are ruled, 
but that humanitarian impulse is a feeble force unless 
founded upon an organized and informed public opinion. 
Perhaps the most hopeful sign of the present is the wide- 
spread discussion of the role and fate of colonies in the 
modern age.®® An informed world cannot forever remain 
an indifferent one. 


In conclusion, the aim of this paper has been to outline 
a sociological frame of reference for the study of imperial- 


* Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (1930). 

“Julian Huxley, African View (1931); W. H. Mohr, Federal Indian 
Relations (1933); Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (1933); Berthold 
Laufer (editor), The New Orient, I and II (1933); H. A. Wyndham, Prob- 
lems of Imperial Trusteeship (1933); Ramsey Muir, An Interdependent 
World and Its Problems (1933); Royal Institute of African Affairs, The 
Colonial Problem (1937); Leonard Barnes, The Future of Colonies (1937); 
Theodore Roosevelt, Colonial Policies of the United States (1937). 
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ism as it has been manifested in the contacts of Western 
and nonwestern peoples. Attention has been centered on 
the nature of imperialism, acculturation, race relations, 
native revolt, and colonial policy. In addition to the types 
of published data already cited, much valuable material 
can be gleaned from foreign students in this country and 
from American-trained students abroad. 
Lioyp A. Cook 


Ohio State University 


THE PRICE OF PEACE? 


Nearly two decades after the great holocaust to end 
war we still have wars and rumors of war. Men delve in 
science and art; they construct beautiful edifices and sur- 
round themselves with ease and luxury; and then, like 
children who build houses of blocks, tear them down in a 
great game called war. The price has not been sufficient 
to teach nations the futility of armed struggle. 

Yet the cost was high, in killed and crippled, and in 
physical wrecks generally. Bankrupt governments, pov- 
erty, lawlessness and crime have followed in the wake and 
fifty years will not see the end of the devastating effects. 

But all these things are the price of war. The price of 
this so-called Peace promises to be almost as dear and 
threatens to bring on other wars more terrible than the 
last. 

The war-spent nations claim to love and desire peace 
above all things. They cry, ‘‘ Peace, peace, but there is no 
peace.’’ Old suspicions, old jealousies still rankle, lost 
territory and power are resought, and a new adjustment 
longed for. The same old combinations are being formed, 
the same old moves and counter-moves for the balance of 
power—friendship pacts, they call the new combinations 
(pacts d’amitiés), which sounds less threatening, at least. 
Open agreements openly arrived at are rare. 

The recent Rhine pact at Locarno was the brightest spot 
in a dark picture but that only claimed to secure the peace 
of Europe, and it was not able to do that long, for it has 
already disrupted the League of Nations, the very institu- 
tion that was to guarantee the peace of the world. The 
new alignment of Fascist nations against the Communist 
republics threatens the security of the entire world. 


*An address delivered by Mrs. Ida Gibbs Hunt, of Washington, D. C. 
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The League of Nations promised at first to be a valu- 
able instrument for peace, but we no longer have any con- 
fidence in its ability to conquer selfish interests, or to set- 
tle any of the great questions, or to protect the rights of 
weaker peoples, particularly of the darker races. It is 
simply a mighty union to protect the interests of the 
strongest and to uphold Nordic supremacy. As soon as 
any great question, such as the rights of weaker peoples, 
arises, the diplomats get busy and barter away the rights 
of the weaker nations, or they refuse to let the League 
arbitrate the matter. Notice, for example, the attitude in 
the eases of Corfu, Mosul, Egypt, Morocco, Ethiopia, and 
Spain today. Until a ‘‘United States of Europe”’ brings 
about a community of interests, there will always be dis- 
cord and strife. There is a growing sentiment for peace 
among the people everywhere, it must be acknowledged, 
but the governments still insist on applying old worn-out 
methods of diplomacy and defense, of imperialism and ex- 
ploitation. England will promise to protect French in- 
terests in Africa, if France will promise to protect Eng- 
lish interests there and in India. 

All those old platitudes about civilizing and Christian- 
izing the heathen, about annexing their territory simply to 
pacify and civilize it, have been long since exploded. Ren- 
dering the waste places of the earth profitable and popu- 
lous is another proclaimed justification, but what cruelties 
and injustices those claims have covered and still cover! 
What rape of mines and lands! What lust and greed such 
commercialism and imperialism foster! Expansion of ter- 
ritory is openly admitted, and Africa and all primitive 
countries are acknowledged as spoils to be divided among 
the nations of Europe either as mandates or colonies with- 
out regard for the wishes of the governed. 

But the moment has passed when this can be done with 
impunity. These people, like others, are claiming their 
right to a place in the sun and to decide their own des- 
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tinies. South African natives are boldly demanding their 
right to dispose of themselves and their property, to 
vote and own land as citizens. India, Egypt, Morocco, 
Syria, and the Philippines, all wish to throw off foreign 
domination. The darker races are restless and seething, 
and all realize as never before that their rights are not to 
be respected if they conflict with the greed or selfish in- 
terests of the white man. These interests and not justice 
dictate colonial policies. If a backward country is rich in 
resources, capable of developing trade and offering busi- 
ness opportunities to citizens of other countries, covetous 
eyes are cast upon it and it must be subdued and held at 
any price. One becomes tired of hearing of ‘‘pacifying’’ 
rebellious countries and ‘‘punishing bandits and rebels’’ 
for trying to defend their own patrimony against foreign 
aggression. 

The recent pacts tend to secure the peace of Europe, 
but what of other nations? What of the great hordes of 
Africa and Asia longing for freedom and democracy, the 
oppressed colonies claiming independence, self-government, 
and self-expression? Here lies the price of peace in the 
future. Fully as important as the Rhine pact is a pact of 
justice to the darker races, if the world is to have peace. 
England, France, Spain, the United States, and other na- 
tions having colonial possessions, begin to realize this, but 
what means do they take to pay the price? As a rule, the 
old colonial methods of coercion and brutality are still 
used. Some few are beginning to see that these old meth- 
ods no longer work, that they react on the heads of the 
perpetrators, but all concede the least possible; and, if oil 
wells or gold mines are involved, it is useless to argue the 
rights of the question. Might at once becomes right. 

Little or no respect is paid to religion or native cus- 
toms or native needs. However, in some colonies, it is 
gratifying to note an increased interest in the native him- 
self and a growing disposition to give him better educa- 
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tional facilities, but it is generally a European education 
not suited to his condition or traditions. Foreign educa- 
tion in China has served principally to create a revolt 
against foreigners and things foreign in general, even 
against the missionaries. And so Nordic supremacy with 
its arrogant pride has suffered a setback since the great 
war, and it is getting modest and unprejudiced enough to 
see this and to recognize some good in the darker races. 
The purpose of Japan in conquering China is to drive the 
European powers out of the country. 

Yet in spite of modifications for the better here and 
there, Western nations are watching with jealous eyes all 
tendencies to self-assertion or to independent government 
on the part of subject peoples. The ery of rebels and ban- 
dits is quickly heard and armed forces are rapidly rushed 
to the scene. France aids and encourages Spain to hold 
on to her possessions in Northern Africa (Morocco) and 
England encourages both, fearing for her passage to 
Egypt and India. Italy looks on with a jealous eye anx- 
ious to extend her territorial possessions in Africa. And 
so it goes. Each European nation, fearful for its own 
power and prestige, watches the other to see if there is not 
some strategy or some deep significance for itself in every 
move. Europe is verily a checkerboard on which the move 
of every nation is studied and counter checked as interests 
dictate. If an English diplomat visits France, or a French 
diplomat visits Poland, or an Italian minister Roumania, 
the other governments begin to wonder what is underneath 
it all. 

At first we thought that ‘‘Mandates’’ meant progress, 
meant something new, meant benign tutelage and gradual 
independence. Now we see that they mean the same old 
domination and exploitation, the same refusal to let the 
people govern their own lands or to control their own nat- 
ural resources. 
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Even if it takes several years of education and propa- 
ganda to prepare natives for self-government, would not 
that be better than disrupting the country by bloodshed 
and spending lives and money in a long drawn out contest, 
when a moral and educational conquest would end the mat- 
ter much more finally and satisfactorily? Force only pro- 
vokes more force and arouses animosities. We have seen 
this in Morocco, in Ireland, in India and in Egypt, in 
Ethiopia, and in Spain; and we shall continue to see it. 

Quelling uprisings and revolts is often given as an ex- 
cuse for sending troops, but these very revolts are usually 
caused by foreigners. They either fail to respect the na- 
tives’ religion, their life or their possessions; and when 
they rebel against it, all the massacring force of modern 
armies and air squadrons is marshalled against them, and 
they are called rebels and bandits in their own land. The 
newspapers have told us how death rained from the air on 
the natives assembled around Ouezzan to prevent the occu- 
pation of their ‘‘sacred city’’ (Morocco) while being pur- 
sued also on land by French troops. Only a few Euro- 
peans, but hundreds of natives lost their lives. And this 
is ‘‘pacification’’! Naturally, other tribes uprose to defend 
their holy city and prolonged the strife. As has been said, 
a revolt against foreign interference and foreign machina- 
tions lends fire to the internecine war between the old and 
new in China after centuries of peace. War vessels hover 
around like hawks over their prey, waiting to take advan- 
tage of any pretext to interfere. This is a white peril 
more menacing to China than a yellow peril has ever been 
to Western nations. 

The result of this indirect subjugation through man- 
dates and protectorates has not been to diminish wars, but 
rather, as we have seen, to promote and encourage them. 
Mandates have also caused jealousy and suspicion, disputes 
and secret pacts and compacts among the Allies them- 
selves, but a common interest, a common desire for Nor- 
dic supremacy, always brings them together finally. 
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There is no greater menace to world peace today than 
capitalistic imperialism. Few, if any of the colonies, how- 
ever, it is said, have been paying propositions so far. They 
have supplied raw material and increased commercial ac- 
tivity, they have provided interesting adventure and an 
outlet for surplus population, but they have cost vast sums 
for military forces and internal improvements; they have 
been constant sources of diplomacy and dispute, and will 
continue to be. Several times they have been the cause of 
wars, as in South Africa, or threatened to ignite all Ku- 
rope, as in the Fachoda and Agadir and Ethiopian inci- 
dents. They have dictated European policies and covered 
many selfish interests. The United States kept aloof from 
colonial entanglements for a long time, but since events 
thrust upon her the purchase of the Philippines and 
other territory she, too, seems to have become inoculated 
with this virus. Is she not clinging to the Philippines at 
the bid of capitalists? 

Nowhere has colonization been an unmixed blessing to 
the natives. Rum and opium, taxation and forced labor, 
segregation and famine, have corrupted their morals and 
decimated their ranks. 

Diplomatic agreements giving nations a free hand in 
other countries are all wrong. They grant complete juris- 
diction over lands which neither party has any right to 
possess, and simply mean, ‘‘I’ll wink at what you do, if 
you'll wink at what I do.’’ During the war secret agree- 
ments had already been made for dividing up the German 
colonies, and most of the fighting in Africa had this in 
view, though subverting German machinations and _ paci- 
fying rebellion were the reasons given. As we know, the 
Treaty of Versailles cast Germany out of Morocco and all 
other parts of Africa, and left France and England ruling 
over by far the greater part of the Dark Continent—and 
England got the lion’s share, as usual. Germany now 
is striving to get back these possessions. 


‘ 
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It is a significant fact that the governors of Syria and 
of Palestine are conferring together to decide what de- 
mands to force on the inhabitants. Happily, though, Eng- 
land has learned something since her bullying tacties with 
Ireland and Egypt, and is more prudent and conciliatory 
in Palestine. Italy’s growing desire to expand has started 
the destruction of Abyssinia and a conflict with Eng- 
lish interests there; thus another contest or an unjust 
diplomatic arrangement has come before the powers. 

While France, on account of her large sense of justice 
and equality, succeeds better than other countries in secur- 
ing the devotion and loyalty of her subject peoples, it can- 
not be expected that they will always be content to remain 
subject. We little know what the future may bring forth. 
Empires fall and crumble, but the world goes on. So-called 
backward peoples are coming along the same roads of 
progress, of tribal and national development that Euro- 
peans have followed. Modern means of communication and 
close contact will hasten the process but cannot kill na- 
tional unity. 

The darker races have breathed the air of freedom and 
democracy now blowing over the earth and self-determina- 
tion and self-government have become their watch-words. 
Soon they will be a mighty army marching to victory, or 
death, if need be. Not believing in war, we hope that their 
ends can be accomplished by peaceful means. If the lead- 
ing nations really desire peace and disarmament the world 
over, they can have it by paying the price: Ist, by forget- 
ting the hatred and repairing the faults of the late war; 
2nd, by granting gradual independence and autonomy to 
the darker races now held subject against their wills in 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. 

We understand that this is not a small thing to ask, but 
come it must, if we are to have peace. Christianity, courage 
and conciliation can bring it about. European nations may 
require some years yet for mental preparation and resig- 
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nation. There must be a changed mental attitude towards 
weaker peoples, towards the use of force in settling dis- 
putes, and towards the glorification of wars and warriors. 

Already we see a change since the recent conflict. The 
heart of the common people has revolted against war, and, 
among those who took an active part in it recently, the 
great majority are opposed to armed contests if they can 
possibly be avoided. But while this is true in principle, 
men’s past education has created a mental attitude which 
makes them see a cause for war when arbitration and con- 
ciliation could be used instead. Just here, the League of 
Nations is supposed to come into play and help them out, 
but, so far, it has accomplished little but pile up expenses. 

Undoubtedly, the peace sentiment is growing. There is 
more inclination to instruct the young in the love of peace, 
and less inclination to extol war and its heroes, and to 
place as patriots brigands and usurpers. Women, espe- 
cially, are engaged in a more definite propaganda for 
peace that they shall not ‘‘look on forlorn, when the man 
child is born.’’ In all countries a few brave souls are 
speaking out against imperialism and exploitation. Call 
them Pacifists, Bolsheviks, Communists, or what not, they 
are right in principle, in this respect, at least. Sympathy 
for the under dog, be he white or black, is gaining ground 
in the world. Sometimes for political reasons, sometimes 
for social or humanitarian reasons, his cause is being 
espoused. 

These, then, are the bright spots on the horizon which 
make us feel that the dawn of Peace is in sight, but a con- 
stant propaganda must further enlighten and prepare 
men’s minds, that they may joyfully greet this beautiful 
aurora and turn their backs on the dark crime of war. 


Ipa Grisss Hunt 


Washington, D. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Etiquette of Racial Relations in The South. By Bertram 
Wilbur Doyle. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. 249. Price $2.50.) 


The Etiquette of Race Relations in The South presents a clear 
and penetrating diagnosis of the formalities and proprieties which 
constituted the pattern and frame of reference in southern ante- 
bellum interracial relations. The author’s approach to this abstruse 
problem is dispassionate and scholarly. His interpretations por- 
tray the dilemma of the Negro through a maze which most stu- 
dents of southern society have not understood. While the research 
is sociological, the investigator of social and cultural history will 
find the analysis thorough notwithstanding the handicaps in the 
arrangement of citations. These should have been written on each 
page according to formal practice instead of their inconvenient 
and unnecessary removal to the end of the book. The authorities 
substantiate, however, the conclusions which are drawn and afford 
suggestions for further study. In comprehensive secondary ma- 
terials and sources the student of southern history is shown that 
he can no longer ignore the voluminous un-documented evidence 
on interracial relations in that region during slavery and since 
emancipation. 

This study of a neglected sociological problem demonstrates 
that the central theme in southern history and society has always 
been the color line. Historians and interracial specialists have too 
often overlooked the more subtle etiquette of southern caste which 
is largely accepted regarding Negroes throughout America today. 
The peculiar ideology of white southerners from the aristocrats to 
the poor whites has received less critical study by social historians 
than its importance deserved. Much of the ceremonial homage of 
the slave to his manorial lord has escaped the sort of psychologi- 
eal analysis which is necessary for adequate understanding. The 
southern social hierarchy demanded techniques of slave and poor 
white control which few if any previous scholars in the field have 
entirely grasped. For example, such writers as Dodd, Dunning, 
and Phillips have discredited the deliberate breeding of slaves and 
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the cultivation of antipathy between field hands and mansion house 
workers because of the difficulty in securing documentary evidence 
on these practices. Oral tradition from the personal experiences 
of many ex-slaves substantially verifies such unwritten aspects of 
slave degradation and control as well as the slave’s scorn for com- 
peting poor whites in the labor market of the old South. 

The author proves that, while emancipation jarred the founda- 
tions of slave etiquette, the southern social structure based upon 
Negro subserviency remained and was reinforced by the passing 
of the plantation barons and the rise of the poor whites. Cirecum- 
stances demanded during and after reconstruction a united front 
by all whites for the maintenance and perpetuation of white su- 
premacy. In the transition to freedom, the formalities of the slave 
regime were incorporated with as few modifications as possible 
into the mores of southern interracial relations. The poor white 
leaders became and have remained more sensitive about the pro- 
prieties which freedmen should meticulously observe than the 
erstwhile lords of the manors had been. A system of etiquette 
seemed absolutely indispensable lest the Negro should beome un- 
mindful of his place. At the same time Negroes were compelled 
to recognize appropriately the poor white man’s new sense of per- 
sonal worth and his elevation to supreme political and social lead- 
ership in the lower South where for generations he had been 
scorned by slaves with the sanction of aristocrats. 

The tone and quality of this research attain levels of origi- 
nality which deserve to be appreciated by serious scholars who 
are able to rise above predilections and accept the truth regarding 
American caste. Etiquette was one of the schemes by which caste 
was enthroned between master and slave in the ante-bellum South, 
and the lines are being perpetuated in practically all American 
racial ideologies at present. The rather meager use of original 
documents in the investigation was inevitable because caste control 
and its peculiar psychology were seldom reduced to writing except 
as they appear in such sources as Caterall’s Judicial Cases on 
Slavery. Secondary materials and contemporary practices in seg- 
regation and jim-crowism, which the author copiously uses, afford 
convineing evidence of the intricacies which underlie interracial 
relations. His intimate personal knowledge and life experiences in 
the lower South enabled him to visualize the mores of the section 
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as they are reflected in the system of etiquette and caste required 
of Negroes. This had gradually evolved through slavery and ma- 
tured with modifications in the poor white man’s unyielding deter- 
mination always to maintain his superiority to Negroes in so far, 
at least, as forms of personal address obtained in interracial 
contacts. 

Investigators of social history will find in this study a compre- 
hensive revelation of caste line proprieties for Negroes and the 
unquestioned acceptance of the South’s general attitude through- 
out the United States. The most obvious expression of caste ideol- 
ogy outside of the South does not employ etiquette so much as 
every conceivable form of segregation. Where the ritual of obse- 
quious and fawning etiquette portrayed in this volume does not 
operate its essence may be discerned in the subtle advice to Ne- 
groes to develop a separate culture and confine their serious 
advanced studies exclusively to themes about themselves. To this 
most ingenuous aspect of segregation some Negro scholars seem 
oblivious while genuflecting to the foundations for funds to finance 
increasing jim-crow publications which have very little justifica- 
tion or prospect for any genuine contribution to knowledge. 

Doyle has written the preface to the diplomacy of interracial 
relations as they are reflected in southern caste etiquette. The 
deceit of the slave and his owner is shown in the evolution of de- 
fensive techniques which served both in good stead. Since eman- 
cipation Negroes of every class from the most humble freedman 
to such well known ex-slaves as Frederick Douglass, Booker 
Washington, and Kelly Miller have mastered and found opportune 
occasions to employ the diplomatic caste etiquette which originated 
in slavery and has been glorified in one way or another in freedom. 
Washington’s Atlanta, Georgia, Cotton States Exposition Speech 
delivered in 1895 illustrates the high tide of modified interracial 
etiquette which Miller and many other Negroes still imitate. The 
southern whites rejoice, as they did in ante-bellum days, on the 
outward expression of Negro (notwithstanding his well-known re- 
pudiation wherever and whenever possible) acquiescence to caste 
and a prescribed locus. 

The values of this careful scientific research should be far- 
reaching in their possibilities for students of southern social and 
cultural history. The author presents the facts which some 
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scholars may mistake for a plan by him to solve the more corrod- 
ing aspects of interracial problems. Such would be a mis-interpre- 
tation of his fundamental objectives which seem to be diagnostic 
rather than suggestive of a way out. Racial conditions in the 
South and elsewhere do not warrant the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of interracial etiquette described has produced any funda- 
mental and lasting agreements between whites and Negroes. All 
scholars who examine Doyle’s approach should begin to realize 
the proportions which deceitfulness may take in camouflaging 
subtle human motives in attaining desired ends. Interracial co- 
operators should grasp from this research the sheer emptiness of 
much of their diplomacy, which is a modification of caste-slave 
etiquette, in trying to solve one of the most difficult problems in 
modern human relations. This unmasking finally of the psychol- 
ogy of Negro-white relations as reflected in a code of etiquette 
ought to enlighten and warn outside investigators who are drawing 
premature conclusions from some of their superficial researches 
in southern communities. 

W. M. Brewer 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


As culturas negras no novo mundo. By Arthur Ramos. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Civilizagao Brasileira S. A. Editora, 1937. Pp. 399.) 


Again Dr. Arthur Ramos of Rio de Janeiro has published a 
significant and unusual contribution to the knowledge of the Ne- 
gro race in the new world. Following his two works that have 
become almost standard by this time: O Negro brasileiro and 
O Folklore negro do Brasil, this new book embraces a considerably 
larger field than the earlier publications. As yet there is little 
material to sum up the contribution of the Negro to the cultural 
and social development of all of the American nations. While 
much writing on the Negro in the United States tends to fix rather 
clearly this contribution, in the lands to the south of us there is a 
dearth of good material. Only in Cuba and in Brazil have schol- 
ars done more than scratch the surface of what is a fascinating 
and important problem. Evidence of this assertion is the fact that 
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even in such a well informed work as the one under review, by 
an undisputed authority on things African, the story of the Ne- 
gro in many parts of America must remain sketchy. The reason 
lies in the absence of investigation and scholarly treatment. 

Around the whole Caribbean basin are republics with large Ne- 
gro populations and whose social and economic structure has 
depended in part at least on the contribution of this race. Yet no 
approach has been made to the analysis of this role. In Venezuela 
there is nothing. Only recently this reviewer undertook to find if 
anything of a serious nature had been done on the Negro in Vene- 
zuela and from various scholars in that republic received informa- 
tion that not only was there nothing published, but that there was 
a positive reluctance even to undertake an impartial and objective 
study of this phase of the national life. In the Dominican Repub- 
lic, with a large proportion of Negroes, there is no work that 
examines this question. The same may be said of Colombia, Pan- 
ama, and the Central American countries. For this reason, the 
work of Dr. Ramos, which deals with Negro culture throughout 
the new world, is necessarily unevenly balanced. Brazil, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Haiti, the United States and to some extent the Guianas, 
especially Dutch Guiana, come in for the major part of the treat- 
ment. Only slight reference can be made to the manifestations of 
Negro cultural activity elsewhere, in the other Spanish speaking 
lands and in the European colonies in the new world. 

Quite logically Dr. Ramos commences his synthesis with a study 
of the continent of Africa. His use of sources is wide. One finds 
notes quoting most of the well known Africanists: Deniker, Had- 
don, Frobenius, Montandon, Delafosse and Seligman. The treat- 
ment is of course sketchy and serves merely as an introduction to 
the transfer of culture or the assimilation of the European stand- 
ards in the new world. The classification of African races with 
reference to the cultural influences which they have suffered, is of 
obvious use when dealing later with the tribal origins of the 
Negro slaves imported into America. The cultural link is thus 
maintained and the ground laid for the important conclusions 
which are to follow. Even more significant is the chapter devoted 
not only to Africa as such, but to the analysis of the viewpoint 
and attitude of the various scholars who have dealt with Africa. 
It is clear enough that in this particular case, since the source 
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material must come not from the subject under observation but 
from observers of African life, that the viewpoint expressed by 
those who have devoted themselves to things African must be sub- 
mitted to the most careful scrutiny and criticism. Taking as the 
point of departure the terms race and culture, and the word civ- 
ilization as used with reference to Africa, Dr. Ramos suggests the 
principal schools of thought regarding the black continent. In- 
cluded in this chapter is a critique of the methods applied to the 
study of Africa. Space naturally forbids more than a reference 
to this enormously suggestive chapter; the most significant per- 
haps in the introduction. The third chapter treats of the cultural 
areas of Africa according to Melville Herskovits. Here the classi- 
fication of Dr. Herskovits is examined in the light of his research 
in this important field. Dr. Ramos reveals in this whole treatment 
a perfect familiarity with the sources in all modern languages. 
Belonging as he does to the Portuguese speaking world, it is nat- 
ural and useful that he make mention of several studies in that 
language, the result of investigation in the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa. Much too little is known regarding this source of infor- 
mation. 

The Negro in the new world, as the specific subject matter of 
the book, is dealt with first of all in the United States. The chap- 
ter is short, strikingly short, if one compares the attention given 
to the Negro in the West Indies and Brazil. The method is purely 
expository and chronological. A summary is suggested of the 
slave trade to North America, using as the sources such authori- 
ties as Elizabeth Donnan, Herskovits and others. There is a be- 
coming familiarity with some of the more modern and contem- 
porary manifestations of the American Negro: Father Divine, the 
spirituals, Green Pastures and the like. Folklore and linguistics 
come in for summary treatment. Short bibliographies are sug- 
gested of the principal writings in English on these important 
subjects. General as the presentation is, it must be remembered 
that the author is writing for a Portuguese reading public, un- 
familiar to a large extent with the evolution of the American 
Negro. While many aspects are treated out of necessity with a 
maximum of brevity, the chapter must be judged as the only at- 
tempt yet by a South American scholar to evaluate the relation of 
the American Negro to the evolution of the race as a whole in the 
new world. 
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The history of the Negro in Cuba affords the double advantage 
of greater homogeneity than the American and secondly the ex- 
istence of the excellent works of Dr. Fernando Ortiz on the sub- 
ject. The restricted area of the island and the general concentra- 
tion of the Negro in eastern Cuba makes for greater ease of in- 
vestigation. Most of what Dr. Ramos has to say rests on the long 
research of Dr. Ortiz. In linguisties, folklore, sociology and re- 
ligion, this noted Cuban authority has delved exhaustively into 
every aspect of the Negro. The practices of Cuban voudou are 
described and evaluated in several of the writings of Ortiz. In 
the case of the Negro republic of Haiti, Dr. Ramos too has de- 
pended on the leading authorities in that country. Two Haitians 
and one American afford him the bulk of his material on Haiti. 
Dr. Price Mars, whose invaluable Ainsi parla l’Oncle is of course 
indispensable, and Dr. Dorsainvil, whose Névrose et Voudou con- 
stitutes a medical approach to the phenomenon of voudou practice, 
are cited on almost every page. The recent work of Melville Hers- 
kovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, is the third of the secondary 
sources employed. In conclusion, Dr. Ramos accepts the thesis of 
Dr. Price Mars regarding voudou; its Dahomean origin, combina- 
tion of African and Catholic ceremonial and profound social effect 
on the mass of the Haitian people. Naturally a scholar of the 
prestige of Arthur Ramos makes no note of the shoddy stuff on 
Haiti that has appeared, with emphasis on orgies, witcheraft and 
sorcery such as in reality exists nowhere except in the imagina- 
tion of the unscrupulous writer. The chapter concludes with 
reference to Jamaica and the lesser West Indies. 

As has been said, the material available regarding the Negro 
on the continent of South America outside of Brazil is meager. 
For the Guianas there is an assortment of folkloric and linguistic 
studies and for Brazil, of course, the inestimable works of the 
author himself. In Uruguay, Argentina and the rest of South 
America faint traces only survive of the influence of the Negro. 
So little has been done to unearth these evidences that mere ref- 
erence only can be made to them. 

Brazil is rich, not only in Negro influence as such, but in the 
variety of such influence. Yoruba, Ashanti, and Islamized Su- 
danese all play a role of importance in this process. The thesis of 
preponderant if not exclusive Bantu influence has long been dis- 
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carded in view of the evidence of the survival of folklore and of 
customs of many other African peoples. Dr. Ramos terminates his 
instructive and unique work with a chapter on the general problem 
of acculturation. Here he takes issue with his compatriot, Gilberto 
Freyre and with Riidiger Bilden, who hold to the overwhelming 
importance of the institution of slavery as the predeterminating 
factor in the influence and acculturation of the Negro. While brief, 
the discussion is stimulating in presenting the schools of thought 
on this significant question. 

Dr. Ramos once more reveals himself a great scholar, able not 
only to investigate but to synthesize. The work is balanced, 
written with an eye for proportion and entirely readable. It is 
one of the most useful manuals to come out of Brazil on the sub- 
ject and shows above all the trend of the Brazilian scholars of the 
Negro to go beyond the national frontiers and explain the evolu- 
tion of the African in that republic in the light of his experience 
elsewhere. 

RICHARD PATTEE 
University of Puerto Rico 


La Résistance haitienne: Récit d’historie contemporaine. By Dan- 
tés Bellegarde. (Montreal: Editions Beauchemin, 1937. Pp. 175. 
$1.00.) 


Little by little the principal figures in the long struggle for 
the emancipation of Haiti from the American military occupation 
are taking to the writing of accounts of that period of tribulation. 
None is better equipped than Dantés Bellegarde. Professor in 
the Lycée Pétion of Port-au-Prince, member of the Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, Minister of Agriculture and 
Education in the cabinet of President Sudré Dartiguenave and 
later diplomatic representative of the republic in Paris and Wash- 
ington, M. Bellegarde brings to his task a rich and varied expe- 
rience plus a French style that has won him the plaudits of the 
French speaking world. His mind is distinguished by serenity, 
courage and objectivity. It would be thought that on as delicate 
a subject as the American occupation of Haiti, in which rancour 
and resentment played such a major part, passion would run 
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away with reason. M. Bellegarde demonstrates the fact that 
even an active participant can tell the unvarnished truth as he 
sees it, introducing quite naturally the subjective elements that 
of necessity must be included. 

All too often there is the tendency to judge the situation of 
occupied Haiti in terms of diplomacy, marine rule, economics 
and abstract sovereignty. There is, on the other hand, a more 
subtle and less tangible aspect that M. Bellegarde depicts to per- 
fection: the rising tide of color prejudice, introduced gradually 
and venomously; the creation of social castes such as Haiti had 
never known, and the countless incidents of irritation, humiliation 
and resentment suffered by the Haitians. Perhaps this phase of 
the twenty years of occupation will never be fully appreciated and 
understood. To this reviewer, who saw Haiti at the height of the 
occupation, the viewpoint suggested by M. Bellegarde is per- 
fectly comprehensible. The military intervention of 1915 was 
followed by the imposed treaty relations which opened the way 
for the gross and inconsistent abuse of Haitian sovereignty. The 
author makes perfectly plain how far the local American authori- 
ties went in their zeal to make over Haiti; outside and above 
the limitations of the treaty. The Financial Advisor, for ex- 
ample, was charged with the task of advising, as his title would 
indicate. Nevertheless, he became in the course of time, the 
financial dictator of the republic, to such an extent that the 
Dartiguenave government was deprived of salary and revenue 
until it capitulated to the demands of the intervention authori- 
ties. Project after project of a purely administrative and internal 
character was rejected by the financial advisor, regardless of the 
attitude of the legitimate Minister of Finance. These fiscal con- 
flicts were among the most irritating of all. The government was 
completely powerless to resist the encroachment of this extra- 
constitutional authority. 

M. Bellegarde presents the development of the intervention 
from the logical first steps: the Treaty of 1915 that clamped the 
military regime on Haiti and the Constitution of 1918, imposed 
by the Americans, that relegated the Haitian government to a 
role of complete passivity in national affairs. From 1918 to 1931 
the republic suffered the scourge of foreign rule, virtually un- 
restricted. The abuses that crept into the system have been fre- 
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quently recounted; the corvée, temporarily resurrected, the am- 
bush that did away with Charlemagne Péralte, and in general the 
running down of recalcitrant Haitians dubbed eacos or bandits 
as the case might be. 

M. Bellegarde is especially felicitous in his treatment of the 
conflict that arose over the schools. As Minister of Education for 
three years he was notably zealous in securing the means for the 
advancement of the system of instruction. In this vital field, the 
occupation revealed itself singularly unfortunate. There was first 
of all the struggle over system. M. Bellegarde, in harmony with 
his fellow members of the cabinet, insisted on the continuation of 
the basic French system of education, the outgrowth, logically of 
the situation of Haiti. His project to import French teachers 
was disapproved instantly. A project to create a system of normal 
schools was vetoed by the American authorities. A similar 
project for the creation in each department of the republic of a 
technical agricultural school was proposed, involving an extremely 
modest expenditure. The American Financial Advisor, MeIlhenny, 
did not even reply to the statement prepared by the Minister of 
Education. In 1919, when it was urged that one of the convent 
schools of Port-au-Prince be extended to include a normal course, 
indispensable for the advancement of education, the Financial Ad- 
visor refused absolutely, alleging that the additional expenditure 
of 140 dollars a month was impossible. On every hand, in the 
pettiest way, M. Bellegarde was thwarted and handicapped. Noth- 
ing could be accomplished unless the Financial Advisor allowed it, 
and he refused everything. One of the most striking examples 
of this adamant attitude was the reaction to the proposal to in- 
crease the salaries of the professors of the law school, who re- 
ceived at the time some 30 dollars a month. The Financial Ad- 
visor, considering this request, contended that if such were the 
ease, the individual who taught for that sum was either a philan- 
thropist or an incompetent and in either case merited no increase 
in salary. 

Quoting from Arthur C. Millspaugh, in 1928, M. Bellegarde 
points out that this refusal of all aid had as its purpose the ultimate 
absorption of the Haitian school system. It was, he contends, 
“‘necessary to show that the Haitians were incapable of initiative, 
unable to conceive of and carry out a project for advancement.”’ 
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The grip on Uaiti was tightened by the forced loan of 1922 
that bound the little republic more firmly than ever to the United 
States. The Dartiguenave government gave way to that of Louis 
Borno, one of the most astonishing administrations in the his- 
tory of any state. Unpopular to an amazing degree, this regime 
allowed the increase of the alien rule. Only the resistance of 
the Haitians made possible a change in affairs. As far back as 
1920 Haiti had been hopeful that the Harding regime would bring 
a modification in policy. The hope was baseless. The Union 
Patriotique waged a ceaseless campaign to secure an amelioration 
of conditions and a removal of the worst forms of military domi- 
nation. Not until the Hoover administration was anything done. 
The chapter on the visit of the Forbes Commission and its work 
is one of the most effective in the entire book. Every agency of the 
national life, religious, political and civic, joined to demand the 
cessation of military rule. It was the first step that was to end 
some time later when President Roosevelt interviewed President 
Sténio Vincent at Cap Haitien and laid the basis for the evacua- 
tion. 

The restoration of Haitian sovereignty after twenty years of in- 
credible alien rule was accomplished. The whole business will ever 
remain something of an anomaly. Precipitated by the violence of 
1915, no one could have predicted the two decades of suspended 
sovereignty that Haiti was to suffer. 

M. Bellegarde has written an important and necessary book. It 
is to be accompanied by his La Nation haitienne, to appear in 
Paris shortly. The volume can be secured either from the pub- 
Jishers in Montreal or directly from the author, M. Dantés Belle- 
garde, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, at the price of $1.00. 

RICHARD PATTEE 
University of Puerto Rico 


The Old South: The geographical, economic, political and cultural 
expansion, institutions, and nationalism of the ante-bellum 
South. By R. 8. Cotterill. (Glendale, California: The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Company, 1936. Pp. 354. Six maps, and charts, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 


On a low level this is a good book. The idea is truly won- 
derful: presenting the political, economic, social and eultural Old 
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South as an historical unit. The book is readable. And though 
the author ignores the whole mass of data unearthed by the group 
of scholars surrounding the Journal of Negro History, still he 
may not be classified as ‘‘anti-Negro.’’ 

On a high level of historiography, the work is a disappoint- 
ment. It is the first such study made with the techniques of 
modern scholarship, and it is upon this very point that it falls 
down. Apparently, this study was executed without benefit of 
the invaluable spade work of the past fifteen years. The au- 
thor himself states in his preface that, ‘‘The bibliography contains 
only those titles which the writer has found in fifteen years of 
teaching Southern history to be most useful for an understanding 
of the subject.’’ (P. 12). This is all too true. 

It is clear from the chapter headings that the organization is 
faulty. From the standpoint of methodology, the author appears 
to be undecided as to whether he should adhere to the narrow 
chronological method or broaden the base to include a structural 
analysis of the whole culture complex. The latter approach sug- 
gests a labor of vast significance. 

Professor Cotterill betrays a dash of sectional patriotism 
sprinkled with rhetoric. In speaking of the early Southern set- 
tler, he writes, ‘‘He was not a beaten man fleeing from an eco- 
nomic, political, or religious battlefield. Because he was un- 
beaten, he was confident, tolerant, sane, individualistic. The ag- 
gressiveness of the Southern people was to display itself on every 
page of our history prior to the War between the States.’’ (P. 68.) 

A new ‘‘cause’’ of the Civil War is discovered: 


‘« . . the inspiration of the war, so far as the responsibility 
lay with the Southern people, was a love for the South so intense 
that it may be called patriotism. It was as strong in one part of 
the South as another. It was common to the Atlantic states and to 
the newer states, the border states, and gulf states, the highlands 
and the coastal plain. It permeated the planter and the farmer, 
the slave owner and the non slave owner; it was even to be found 
among the slaves. It transcended, and still transcends, all differ- 
ences of geography, all conflicts of interests, all distinctions of 
politics, religion, and society.’’ (P. 317.) 

Though it is difficult to classify such naivete, if this passage 
does not give every working historian a laugh, he should imme- 
diately consult the nearest psychiatrist. 

Dillard University L. D. Reppick 
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The Savage Hits Back, or the White Man through Native Eyes, 
by Julius E. Lips. Introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Translated by Vincent Benson. (London: Lovat Dickson, Ltd. 
1937.) 


If many people believed that the field of primitive art had 
been wrung dry of topics or new modes of presentation, this book 
will disenchant them. A dilemma, however, afflicts investigation 
in this field. It is not possible to solve all critical and art-his- 
torical problems by means of ethnological detail, nor is it possible 
to construct a complete culture-history and leave out the inter- 
pretative assistance of the art historian. The available data, even 
if it were more voluminous, would not be sufficient to justify very 
elastic reasoning or synthesis with respect to the art of primitive 
cultures or their individual histories. Nothing illustrates this 
dilemma more clearly than the recent assertions to the effect that 
the art of an uncivilized people is controlled by its mode of exist- 
ence; that is to say, an agricultural form of society begets one 
kind of art, while hunting and fishing beget another. In a word, 
the relative stability of a culture determines its elaboration of ex- 
pressive forms. Ethnological studies have some times aided, some- 
times discredited this view. Thus, plastic art has been found 
among pastoral or nomadic peoples as well as among hunting- 
fishing and agricultural stocks. Survival factors being on the 
side of the more stable cultures, we are more inclined to admit 
that it is among their kind that plastic conceptions receive their 
highest development in primitive life. Before this theory can be 
accepted, however, one other factor must be calculated, namely, 
the influence and priority of religious ideas which are served by 
art in the primitive world. 

The initial weakness of Dr. Lips’ book, which psychologically, 
historically and anthropologically exhibits but few weaknesses, is 
that it subscribes to this as yet unproved though highly suggestive 
theory, which by implication levels all the arts of a given primi- 
tive culture, making them dependent upon social inspiration 
coming from the ritualistic or conventional ‘‘soul’’ of that culture. 

This book is a kind of Baedeker of that far-flung land where 
colored and white peoples have met and left records of their con- 
tacts in the engaging art of the colored peoples. It very success- 
fully generalizes, too, that arrogant reaction of some white races 
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to the contrasting presence of a foreigner—the reaction that so 
often in Germany, for instance, provokes the exclamation, Ach, 
einer Auslander! Dr. Lips’ sympathies are plainly with the col- 
ored man, who, so far, has taken permanent revenge upon his 
conqueror only in astonishingly clever caricatures that impale the 
white man like a button on the end of a pin-staff. 

The first chapter of this book is caustic and speculative, and is 
devoted to the conclusion that the colored man in most parts of 
the world now understands the white man. From attitudes of 
wonder, worship, fear and obedience he has recovered until he is 
beginning to measure the exact distance that lies between himself 
and his tormentor. This reaction is interpreted by the author as 
a sign of the resurgence of the darker civilizations. He says 
that ‘‘not only in America, but in Asia and Africa as well, the 
West is obviously retreating, and the chain of the colored world 
is pressing more tightly around the white.’’ The rest of the book 
is an attempt to show graphically how the colored primitive world 
has already made great strides in measuring the handicap held by 
the invading whites. The white man has now moved from childish 
and arrogant curiosity to physical and even spiritual dominance ; 
but his objective now confronts him respectfully with determi- 
nation, no less. The author aptly queries ‘‘White man, whither 
bound ?’’ 

The classical and early Christian periods did not yield plenti- 
ful evidence of white illustration of the black world. Older 
Egypt is not a fair example, for Egypt was and still is a part 
of the colored world, and numbers among her greatest rulers 
some whose skins were black. Mycenae, Greece and Rome, in the 
ego-centric and self-vaunting style of most early nations, pic- 
tured their darker neighbors as inferior beings or gnomic devils 
whom they thought it well to avoid or to plunder and subjugate. 
Still, it is strange to observe on an Ionian vase of the Sixth cen- 
tury B. C. a black Hercules depicted in the act of bowling over 
some Egyptian priests whose temple he has decided to dismantle 
(Swindler, Ancient Painting). In Europe of the post-Renaissance 
period, that is, from 1650-1800, the continental conception of the 
foreigner became gradually more objective, but was still not free 
of laughable errors in observation and note-taking. The author 
has taken material for this period from the travel books of La 
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Perouse, Cook, Lafiteau and Peter Kolb. The illustrations are all 
strangely ‘‘Europeanized’’ and the ‘‘primitive’’ beings represent- 
ed therein all have an unreal, even theatrical appearance. Perhaps 
La Perouse was the most faithful of all these early observers, for 
one can at least recognize the still extant Easter Island stone 
monuments by his illustrations. Even today, the white layman, 
and many white scientists as well, are incapable of projecting their 
minds into the form world of the primitive community. In this 
regard their civilization becomes an obstructive prejudice denying 
them access to the fundamental truths of racial character. Be it 
said to the credit of the artist, however, that he was the first to 
penetrate to the intrinsic beauties of exotic racial physique. He 
was likewise the first to recognize the overwhelmingly great con- 
tribution that primitive art had brought into world-culture. 

This brings us back again to the question raised at the begin- 
ning of this review: What criteria can we use in interpreting the 
art of primitive man? Dr. Lips’ answer, despite a prejudice in 
favor of ethnological data, is that we must use art-historical 
method as well as ethnological data. He himself does not follow 
strictly this conclusion. The very titles of his chapters betray the 
favored approach: ‘‘The white man’s ships;’’ ‘‘Europe marches 
in’’; ‘‘The white man in the mass’’; ‘‘ Missionaries, monks and 
the new God,’’ and so on. His approach to the subject, which 
may well be entitled ‘‘how the colored primitive has portrayed 
the white man and his properties,’’ forces him to over-emphasize 
personalities and types or peoples and properties, and in such 
detail as is not warranted in most cases by either the informa- 
tion or the appearance of the object. For example, in discuss- 
ing figure 73, a helmeted European mounted on horse-back, Dr. 
Lips, like everybody else, is perplexed as to what this command- 
ing figure could be carrying in its hand. Here is the impasse that 
ethnologists and art-historians alike meet when studying primi- 
tive art. When we ask what is the meaning of this figure that 
carries an inexplicable symbol, we are not aided by culture-his- 
tory. The particular custom that was responsible is not available to 
us as either formal or dictated context. The ground for the study 
of primitive art must, therefore, include psychology as well as 
ethnology, for it is shown in this case and hundreds of others that 
in time the symbol employed by tribal peoples take on other mean- 
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ings or lose their original signification, and nothing is retained 
but the logic of gesture or of decoration. 

Dr. Lips avoids making inquiry into the different primitive 
styles encountered in his Baedeker-like journey through the eth- 
nological museums of the world. He very probably assumes that 
the reader is already familiar with these styles. The extraordinary 
power of the native over plastic design, and his ability to dis- 
pense with traditional modes of rendering in the interest of ac- 
curate realism, he has not permitted to trouble the clear exegesis 
demanded by cultural-historical principles. He would like more 
light on the exact role played by traditional styles as against 
that attributed to pure characterization in figures 55, 72, 159, 
168. Portraitive caricature as directed against the white man is 
more properly so when the artist has achieved a close approxima- 
tion to the physical characteristics of the model. Is it for that 
reason that drawings and carvings made from inemory appear 
to be incompletely realized? The essence of this ‘‘twilight reason- 
ing’’ of the native is expressed in the anecdote given by Dr. 
Lips himself. ‘‘An old Cameroon slave begged a missionary to 
give him his hat, saying: ‘When I am dead, put your hat on 
me; then they in the world of the dead will think a European is 
coming.’ 

The great value of this book is to reveal in an emphatie and 
very attractive way a corpus of primitive graphic and _ plastic 
humor, having as its butt the white imperialist. Professor Lips 
is undoubtedly one of the first experts to realize the great topical 
range and pungency of these minute works. Frobenius, Torday 
and Joyce and a few others have hinted at the richness of the 
ironic vein in African art; but Dr. Lips is the first to devote an 
entire book to that side alone. The scope of the work includes 
Africa, Polynesia and Melanesia, North America, South America, 
China and Japan. 

A further value of this book is that it enforces a revision of 
our ideas about the tribal artist. We see that he is not entirely 
eut off by tribal convention from exercise of artistic initiative. 
Of course, he is not like Western artists; he has not set up norms 
of performance or standards of imitation external to himself, such 
as fluent technique as opposed to blocked, or realistic as opposed 
to abstract surface. Nevertheless, some of his works attain the 
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highest incidence of unity of two factors, namely, the individuality 
of the artist and the naturalism of the object. 

It is regrettable that throughout this book the word Negro 
has been spelled with a small n. This, in all probability, is the 
fault of the publisher who is English, and bred in that usage. 
Certainly, Dr. Lips has cleared himself of all suspicion of con- 
tempt. His narration of the trials put in his way by the Nazi 
authorities in Germany is evidence of the deep faith that he has 
in the humanity of the darker peoples and in their right to re- 
spect and fair treatment from the white man. Moreover, the 
reader feels that it is his admirable objectivity of spirit that has 
led him to indulge the striking prediction that Hitler’s racial 
policies will one day solidify the strength of the colored races 
against imperialistic aggression. Long ago, Dr. Lips implies, the 
white conqueror should have read the ‘‘handwriting on the wall’’ 
in the shape of these apparently harmless monuments that make 
up the material for The Savage Hits Back. 


James A. PORTER 
Howard Unwersity 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Biography. By Catherine Gilbertson. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1937.) 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, a biography by Mrs. Catherine Gil- 
bertson, explains both the personality of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and the power of her masterpiece, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The pub- 
lishers truly say, ‘‘The essential genius and emotional vitality of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe animate the pages of Mrs. Gilbertson’s 
brilliant biography. A person who likes to read something that 
is bright and breezy, that is colorful, that is sensational, that stirs 
the emotions and that gives one a thrill will be disappointed and 
will find Mrs. Gilbertson’s book dull reading. But one who likes 
to study the forces that make a writer and to learn what there 
was about her book that gave it a world appeal will find Mrs. 
Gilbertson’s biography very illuminating. 

Mrs. Gilbertson explains Mrs. Stowe, the daughter of a famous 
Congregational minister, the Rev. Lyman Beecher, and the sister of 
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a more famous Congregational minister, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. In the preface of her book, she states that Mrs. Stowe’s 
ancestry was a line of blacksmiths on her father’s side and a fam- 
ily of genteel tradition on her mother’s side. She then says, ‘‘Side 
by side with the blacksmith’s common sense and practical ability 
went the dreaming proclivities of the gentleman and schoolroom. 
As a woman she had the American belief in the importance of 
woman; moreover, she was bred in the Calvinistie tradition of 
New England.’’ But for her, as for others, the Calvinistie pat- 
tern was to be so altered by human needs and human destiny 
that, in the end, it was scarcely recognizable. In the religious his- 
tory of Harriet Beecher Stowe, we have the religious history of 
middle-class nineteenth century America. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe grew to womanhood when the slavery 
issue was coming to a head. Her father had preached to a con- 
gregation of freed slaves during his early ministry on Long Island 
and to another in Philadelphia on one occasion two years before 
moving west. But he was not a Garrisonian abolitionist. Then 
Theodore Weld, a moving spirit at Lane Theological Seminary in 
1834, led a campaign for immediate emancipation. 

But what gave Harriet Beecher Stowe her real insight into 
slavery was when she crossed the Ohio and made a visit to a plan- 
tation. A beautiful quadroon slave whom she saw in the church, 
some of the slaves and the master and his wife made an impres- 
sion upon her. 

Then later she read in the anti-slavery headquarters the lives 
of two escaped slaves, Lewis Clark and the Rev. Josiah Henson; 
and in A Friend of Youth, she came upon the story of a woman 
who had fled with her child across the broken ice of the Ohio. 
She assumed the form of the quadroon Mrs. Stowe had seen in 
the Kentucky church, her husband assumed the form of Clark, 
who was nearly white. Rev. Josiah Henson was transformed into 
‘‘Unele Tom.”’ 

And so the characters of Uncle Tom’s Cabin were largely 
built up from persons Mrs. Stowe saw on the Kentucky plantation, 
or read about. But Mrs. Gilbertson says that Eva and Augustine 
St. Clare were ‘‘projections’’ of ideals long brooded upon. 

This production made Mrs. Stowe famous. Lord Byron said 
that he awoke one morning to find himself famous. The same 
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ean be said of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of 
which ten thousand copies were sold in America within a few days 
after publication and over three hundred thousand within one 
year. 

On June 5, 1850, Dr. Bailey, of The National Era, began pub- 
lishing Mrs. Stowe’s story weekly in installments. Not until 
April 1, 1851, was the tale completed. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
published in book form, March 20, 1852. Mrs. Stowe received 
$10,000 for her 10 per cent of American sales the first three 
months. Whittier, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and William 
Lloyd Garrison praised the work. 

The popularity of the book swept across the broad Atlantic 
like a tidal wave. A million and a half copies were sold in Great 
Britain and her colonies. Macaulay, Charles Dickens, Lord Car- 
lisle, and Charles Kingsley sent letters of congratulations. The 
book was translated into French, German, Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, Polish, Portuguese, Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, Servian, Armenian, Ilvrian, Romaic, Welsh, Wallachian, 
Finnish and Siamese. 

George Sand commended the book and the Duchess of Suth- 
erland held a meeting in her London house in the historie Stafford 
House, when an anti-slavery appeal was drafted from the woman 
of the British Empire to the women of America. 

The book was dramatized almost immediately. A company of 
actors played George L. Aiken’s version to crowded houses in New 
York during the winter of 1853 and 1854, eighteen times a day. 
It was popular on the stage for many years thereafter. 

The English edition of Mrs. Stowe’s next novel, Dred: A Tale 
of the Dismal Swamp, reached a sale of one hundred thousand 
copies within four weeks. The book was commended by Queen 
Victoria and Harriet Martineau. Mrs. Gilbertson says of Dred, 
‘*But the power that produced Uncle Tom’s Cabin had spent itself. 
The emotional fire that had given vitality to scenes and characters 
even to those quite alien to Mrs. Stowe’s experience that had 
thrilled the reader, despite the hurried, careless writing, the 
bombast, the melodrama, that fire had burned.’’ 

The world has known of the dramatic appeal of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and of the arresting power of ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ and the other 
characters for eighty-five years. Mrs. Gilbertson’s biography will 
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give some insight into the genius and personality of the gifted 
novelist. 

Wiuuiam H. Ferris 
Author of ‘‘The African Abroad”’ 


Their Eyes Were Watching God. By Zora Neal Hurston. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1937. Pp. 286. Price 
$2.00.) 


This is a story of stark realism of life among the Negroes of 
the deep South by an author who shows acquaintance with the 
characters of the story and who in order to acquaint herself 
with the customs and habits of the people portrayed, lived among 
the Negroes of Florida and southern Georgia, where the scene is 
laid. She studied them until she thoroughly understood the 
working of their minds, learned to speak their language, and knew 
the ordinary experiences through which they would normally pass. 

Janie, an attractive yellow girl, with long black hair, born 
without benefit of clergy, is her heroine. In her early teens Janie’s 
grandmother forces her to marry a man much older than herself, be- 
cause she did not want Janie to bear a child out of wedlock. This 
marriage lasted until a self-styled ‘‘big shot’’ came to town and 
met Janie. He paints to her a glowing picture of what her life 
with him would be, and Janie, feeling that anything would be bet- 
ter than the drab life she is living, leaves with him and goes to 
Florida. There, her husband, by his ambition and aggressiveness, 
becomes the ‘‘mayor’’ of the town, and Janie is the ‘‘first lady’’ 
of the township. This honor, however, does not bring her hap- 
piness, and she feels a sense of freedom rather than of grief when 
her husband dies. 

For a while she carries on the business. Then she meets ‘‘Tea 
Cake,’’ and, for the first time in her life, falls in love. Not being 
able to resist the attractiveness of the happy-go-lucky ‘‘Tea Cake,’’ 
Janie marries him, and gives up the security of her home for the 
adventurous existence offered her by ‘‘Tea Cake,’’ who gambles 
for a living. 

Janie is supremely happy for the first time in her life, and her 
friends, who try to induce her to leave ‘‘Tea Cake’’ because he is 
dark and she is fair, meet with no success. Then the flood comes, 
and when its waters have receded, Janie’s happiness has been 
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washed away. ‘‘Tea Cake,’’ in rescuing her from the flood, be- 
comes ill, and Janie is forced to shoot him when he, in a delirious 
frenzy, attacks her. A tragic picture has been painted of the 
trial of Janie, who, numbed with grief at the death of her be- 
loved ‘‘Tea Cake,’’ is bewildered by the false testimony of some 
of her friends. She is saved from death only by the testimony 
of the physician who attended ‘‘Tea Cake.”’ 

Every phase of the life of the Negro in the south, like self- 
segregation of the Negroes themselves and the race hatred dis- 
played by the southern white man, has been interwoven in this 
book. During the days of the flood the white victims were buried 
in pine boxes, but the bodies of the unfortunate Negroes were 
piled into a hole and sprinkled with quick lime. Race distinctions 
went with them even down to their graves. 

Their Eyes Were Watching God is a gripping story. The 
style of writing is natural and easy. The author deserves great 
praise for the skill and effectiveness shown in the writing of this 
book. It is in many respects an historical novel. 

A. Forrest 
Washington, D. C. 


A History of the Virginia State Teachers Association. By UL. P. 
Jackson, Ph. D. (Norfolk: The Guide Publishing Company, 
1937.) 


Dr. L. P. Jackson and his coworkers in Virginia have set a fine 
example in publishing A History of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association. Negroes have been meeting annually for mutual help 
in educational, religious and general welfare conferences from time 
immemorial, but few of these bodies keep accurate records. When 
those active pass from the stage they are remembered, as a rule, 
only so long as lasts the memory of those whom they favorably 
impress. An investigator who later undertakes to penetrate that 
distant veil finds his task extremely difficult. Local records dealing 
primarily with those of another race are usually silent on out- 
standing Negroes in the same communities. 

Here we have in 112 pages a history of these makers of Negro 
schools in Virginia from 1865 to the present time. The story 
could not be fully told within such limited space, but there is 
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enough of it to supply the basis on which other historians in this 
field may build. Seventy-two years is too long a period to wait 
to know the history of Negro education in Virginia. Such an ae- 
count should be written or rewritten every generation. New actors 
appear annually upon the stage, and new points of view develop. 
All such factors require new treatment from one epoch to the 
other. 

What Dr. Jackson has recorded, however, is not so important 
as the fact that he has blazed the way for a thorough treatment 
of this neglected aspect of Virginia history. The story as related, 
however, has its dramatic points and must grip the seeker in this 
field. In the chapter treating the period from 1865 to 1890 appear 
the accounts of James Hugo Johnston, W. H. Ruffner, 8. C. Arm- 
strong, and J. L. M. Curry. The people of Mississippi and the 
District of Columbia will read with interest. too, of the assistance 
given early Virginia teachers by H. P. Montgomery, W. 8. Mont- 
gomery, and H. F. Grant. The names of James Storum, James M. 
Colson, Daniel B. Williams, Gregory Hayes, Charles J. Daniel, 
William L. Hamlin, Rosa D. Bowser, D. Webster Davis, and Frank 
Trigg will awaken many memories. It is fortunate, too, that 
herein are preserved not only the record of these persons but their 
pictures. The work is well illustrated with cuts of most of these 
pioneers. 

The remaining portion of the work consists of chapters on 
problems which the Virginia Teachers Association has had to meet 
—the expansion of the organization to serve the entire corps, and 
of the present challenge of equal pay for equal service. The con- 
tribution of President John M. Gandy during these years has been 
immense in his having not only fostered this teachers body but 
also the Virginia Organization Society at the same time in co- 
operation with Dr. R. R. Moton and his successors. In this circle 
belong also James T. Phillips, W. T. B. Williams, T. C. Walker, 
Edgar A. Long, D. G. Jacox, Stephen H. Clark, W. E. Riddick, 
and L. F. Palmer. These men and their numerous coworkers 
saw the Virginia Teachers Association develop from a simple an- 
nual meeting for lectures into a wide-awake body tackling annu- 
ally some important problem in education. This body has become 
also an influential force in improving the status of schools even in 
the sphere of legislation. 
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The Virginia teachers, moreover, have been rightly given credit 
by the author in his chapter entitled ‘‘At the Cross Roads’’ for 
connecting with the larger movements which affect the whole na- 
tion. They have cooperated freely with the National Education 
Association and have followed that program in supporting mea- 
sures intended to increase educational opportunities. They have 
given support also to the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in trying to abolish discrimination in edu- 
eation with respect to race. Believing at the same time, moreover, 
that the records of the Negro should be preserved in order that 
the history of the race may be taught as a corrective and inspiring 
force to the Negro youth, the Virginia teachers have warmly sup- 
ported the program of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and have long given this effort their material 


support. 
C. G. Woopson 


The Negro and Crime in Virginia. By Bernard Peyton Chamber- 
lain, of the Charlottesville and Albemarle County Bar. One 
of the University of Virginia Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. 
(Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1937. Pp. 
132.) 


This work, on the whole, is written with restraint and care 
from incomplete but considerable data on the Negro with respect 
to the observance of the law. Certain errors of judgment and fact, 
however, must be taken into consideration in evaluating this work. 
Some of the author’s conclusions, therefore, may be questioned. 

On page 13, for example, the author in trying to make a good 
case for slavery as the background of the present status of the 
Negro says that insurrections were few and far between. If he 
will read Harvey Wish’s article contributed to the July issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, or if he will examine the news- 
papers of Virginia published up to 1860, as the reviewer has done, 
the author will find convincing evidence to the effect that the Ne- 
gro was dissatisfied with slavery and for generations tried to 
break up the institution by taking the law into his own hands. 
So many white people have made and reiterated the statement as 
to the satisfaction of the Negro with that state of bondage until 
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they have at last made one another believe it. Recently a white 
friend of the reviewer was discussing this very matter with some 
Virginians, and they were ignorant enough to insist that slavery 
was such an ideal state that when the emancipation came not one 
out of ten Negroes wanted to be free. If this is true, how do 
these historians account for the slave uprisings, the escapes from 
bondage and the arduous labor of slaves on holidays and nights to 
earn money to buy their freedom and that of their families? 

The author has erred also in stating that the restraints im- 
posed upon the Negro in bondage developed him toward law ob- 
servance to the extent that, when left behind on the plantations, 
while their owners were fighting to keep them in bondage, these 
Negroes protected their masters’ wives and daughters and main- 
tained the plantations. It was not slavery except so far as the 
institution kept the slaves in ignorance of what they were actu- 
ally doing. Negroes, removed from vitiating influences, have al- 
ways shown sympathy and love for the unfortunate, and they 
have always respected the law. Their African background shows 
a fine record in support of this contention. 

Discussing sexual promiscuity (pp. 13 and 113) the author 
errs again in referring to sexual looseness. It is true that slavery 
made this possible in that the masters often mated their slaves 
without regard to their wishes, preyed upon the virtue of their 
own women slaves themselves, and broke up these unions in freely 
selling husbands from wives. Even in slavery, however, thousands 
of Negroes did learn to respect the unions which they themselves 
voluntarily made and lived just as righteously as the whites them- 
selves. Evidence of this is found in the fact that when the Civil 
War resulted in emancipation and laws requiring legal marriages 
were enacted, those freedmen who had thus been attached in 
bondage did not separate precipitously as such a statement would 
seem to indicate. They merely had the old unions sanctioned by 
the new law. 

Throughout the book, moreover, the author refers to ‘‘Negro 
crime,’’ although the title of the work avoids this term. Crime 
is not racial. To speak of ‘‘Negro crime’’ is not less excusable 
than to speak of Irish salt or Malay bananas. The author’s 
researches themselves show that the delinquencies of the Negro are 
due to his condition. The distinction between the offenses gener- 
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ally committed by Negroes and those by whites (page 34) may be 
secounted for by differences in opportunities for social and eco- 
nomic improvement. 

In spite of all these shortcomings, however, the author has 
shown a tendency to be fair in his conclusions. On page 113 he 
says: ‘‘The white man and woman are more frequently guilty 
than the Negro in committing crimes which require careful prepa- 
ration, such as forgery, larceny, sex offenses, and liquor and drug 
law violation, and the Negro man and woman are more frequently 
guilty of crimes done in hot blood for acquisition of property or 
revenge, such as homicide, robbery, assault, and burglary. Con- 
trary to common belief, the whites are more frequently guilty than 
the Negroes are in committing the various sex offenses; and even 
among lynchings of Negroes only 1 in 5 is for rape or its attempt 
upon a white woman. Moreover, among Negroes in Virginia and 
elsewhere in the South, the misdemeanor commission rate is greater 
than the felony commission rate, which means that the greater 
number of offenses by Negroes fall into the petty crime class.’’ 

The author, moreover, would go to the very root of the evil. He 
does not believe that mere laziness, as so many assert, is the chief 
cause of crimes among Negroes. ‘‘The cause lies deeper’’ (p. 114). 
Laziness is due to climatic conditions, to ignorance, and to a lack 
of education. ‘‘The Negro in the South,’’ the author says, ‘‘has 
developed culturally and otherwise largely through imitating the 
behavior of the white man, and until the white man sets a better 
ethical example for the Negro to follow it may be expected that the 
Negro will imitate his crimes, his retrogressions as well as his 
progressions. 

The author believes that we should adopt the English pro- 
cedure for our courts to secure prompt trial and speedy punish- 
ment. Some improvement may be made, too, by proper use of 
probation parole and indeterminate sentence by which the prisoner 
earns his own freedom. There should be a sweeping prison re- 
form in the state to improve the facilities of overcrowded insti- 
tutions and to segregate young offenders from hardened criminals 
who make the reform of the former impossible. 

C. G. Woopson 


NOTES 


Books or AMERICAN HISTORY 


Certain recent works dealing primarily with the South deeply 
concern the student of Negro life and history. Among these one 
finds The Old South, by William E. Dodd (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1937) ; The American Civil War, a number of interpre- 
tative essays of Carl Russell Fish (New York: Longsman Green, 
1937) ; Dixie After the War, a reprint by Myrta Lockett Avary 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1937); and Reconstruction: The 
Battle for Democracy, a Marxist-Leninist interpretation of Ameri- 
can history, by James S. Allen (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1937). 

The plight of the Negro and others on the farms is discussed 
in I Was a Sharecropper, by Harry Harrison Kroll, a Southern- 
er’s autobiography (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Company, 1937), 
and in The Share-cropper, by Charlie May .Simon (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937). The social aspects of the ques- 
tion are taken up in Our Racial and National Minorities, their 
history, contribution and present problems, by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph L. Roueck (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937) and in 
Building the Racial Chasm, by T. O. Fuller, a brief survey of the 
interracial problem, published privately, 506 St. Paul Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Approaching the same question in a literary manner, comes 
Theodore Straus’s Night at Hogwallow, a dramatic novel based on 
the Ku Klux Klan as an agent of terror in lynching (Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1937). In A Southern Harvest, by Robert 
Penn Warren (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937), the 
point of view is different. This is a collection of short stories 
by southern writers. Only white persons are southerners, how- 
ever, as this author understands it. 

A little pamphlet published by Dr. Luther P. Jackson, of 
Virginia State College, in the furtherance of a food and business 
exhibit recently held in Petersburg, gives valuable information 
on the Negroes in business in that city. On this order, too, is 
Your St. Louis and Mine, by N. B. Young, 4016 Enright Avenue, 
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St. Louis, Missouri, with interesting pictures and useful facts 
concerning the Negroes of that city. Along with these should be 
noticed The Negro Blue-Book of Washington County, Texas, by 
J. W. Yancey. This work contains valuable data on Negroes who 
long toiled for the good of humanity in those parts from 1836 
to 1936. Such a compilation should be made in every county in 
the South. An extended effort like this would do much to pre- 
serve the records of the Negro. 

Miss Doris James, a white woman, of the Piney Woods School 
in Mississippi, has written My Education at Piney Woods (New 
York: Fleming H. Revel Company, 1937). In the book she gives 
her experience of seventeen years under such captions as ‘‘My 
Textbooks,’’ ‘‘Some Lessons Learned,’’ ‘‘Sources of Study,’’ 
‘* Another Grade,’’ ‘‘What about Graduation,’’ and ‘‘ More Lessons 
Learned.’’ ‘‘Her whole thought and strength,’’ she says, ‘‘are 
going into the task of amicably erasing fancied differences be- 
tween races.’’ Covering a wider area in somewhat the same way 
is The Jeanes Teacher in the United States, by Lance G. E. Jones 
(University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill). This gives 
twenty-five years’ experience in the supervision of Negro rural 
schools. 

Other works treat situations in specified places. Point Novr, 
by Benton Huggins, gives the decay of a Creole Family with the 
Negro brought into the picture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937). We Americans, by Elin L. Anderson (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press) is a study of racial 
cleavage in an American city. For the Mountains, by William 
G. Frost (New York: Fleming H. Revel, 1937) is the record of an 
author who worked with both races in the mountains of Kentucky. 

President Harvey C. Russell, of West Kentucky Industrial 
College, has issued in pamphlet form his address delivered at the 
University of Louisville Municipal College Centennial Celebration 
Friday, April 30, 1937. It is entitled ‘‘Municipal Support of 
Higher Education for Negroes.’’ Another address on the same 
oceasion, ‘‘The Liberal Arts College for Negroes: A_ Social 
Forece,’’ by Dean Horace Mann Bond, of Dillard University, has 
also been thus made available. 

The Southern office of the Julius Rosenwald Fund in Nash- 
ville has issued Rural Negro Health, a Report on a Five Year Ex- 
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persment in Health Educatiwn in Tennessee, by Michael J. Dent 
and Ellen F. Greene, for the Joint Health Education Committee. 

From Sweet Briar College in Virginia has come a very brief 
study of Household Employment in Lynchburg, by Gladys Boone. 
She believes that by cooperation of employer and employee there 
may result an ‘‘improving competence on the one hand and wages 
and working standards on the other.’’ 

The Talladega Manual of Vocational Guidance, written and 
compiled by George W. Crawford, and published by the board of 
trustees of that institution, discusses in Part I of a work of 146 
pages ‘‘The Negro College and Vocational Guidance,’’ ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Guidance, What and How?”’ ‘‘The Talladega Curriculum,”’ 
‘Guidance Procedures at Talladega,’’ ‘‘The Racial Factor,’’ ‘*Oc- 
cupational Maldistribution, a Guidance Problem,’’ ‘‘Are There 
Too many Young People Going to College?’’ ‘‘The Alleged Over- 
Population in the Professions.’’ Part II is devoted to data on 
typical careers in eighteen fields. Part III gives additional oecu- 
pational information of a miscellaneous nature. 

Mr. Monroe N. Work, head of the Department of Records and 
Research of Tuskegee Institute, has just published the 1937-1938 
edition of The Negro Year Book. The work gives a survey of re- 
cent events relating to the Negro and supplies sufficient useful 
data to make it a book of reference for all persons desiring easily 
accessible information bearing on the Negro. The public should 
freely purchase this book and thus assure the publishers suffi- 
cient income to warrant the publication of a new edition every 
year. 

Christ, Color and Communism, by Father John T. Gillard 
(Baltimore, Maryland: The Josephite Press) is an argument to the 
effect that the Negro is making a mistake to take up communism 
when the Catholic Church offers him a sane solution of his prob- 
lems through the teachings of Christ. The same author has pro- 
duced Negroes Do Think as a reply to the Communists who report 
the inroads which they are making in converting these oppressed 
people to the new method of righting wrongs. 

The Works Progress Administration has issued Occupational 
Characteristics of White Collar and Skilled Negro Workers in 
Atlamia, a project supervised and written up by Ruth Dixon Smith 
under the general direction of Milton W. Blanton. From the same 
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source has come also The Migratory-Casual Worker, by John N. 
Webb, coordinator of urban research. 

Mr. Snow F. Grigsby, of the Detroit Civic League, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on White Hypocrisy and Black Lethargy. It 
deals with such problems as race relations, justice in the courts, 
the attitude of school authorities, the policy of religious institu- 
tions, the economic status of the Negro, the employment problem, 
the exploitation of the race restriction as to amusements, the Negro 
in business, and the way out of these difficulties. 


In AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


In the July issue of The Journal of Southern History appeared 
‘‘Lineoln and Fort Sumter,’’ by C. W. Ramsdell; ‘‘From Till- 
man to Long,’’ by Daniel M. Robison; ‘‘Survival of the Planta- 
tion System in Louisiana,’’ by Roger Wallace Shugg; and ‘‘Cul- 
tural Life in Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War,’’ by F. Gar- 
vin Davenport. In the November issue of the same is “‘Vicissi- 
tudes of Early Reconstruction Farming in the Lower Mississippi 
Valley,’’ by B. I. Wiley. 

Among the recent articles of importance in The Southern 
Workman should be mentioned ‘‘Coluza Makes Musical History 
in Africa,’’ based upon newspaper accounts, in the September is- 
sue; and ‘‘Testimonial to Dr. Jackson Davis,’’ in the November 
number. 

Two articles of importance appeared in the July issue of the 
Missouri Historical Review, namely, ‘‘Charles Sealsfield, a For- 
gotten Discoverer of the Valley of the Mississippi,’’ by Otto Kel- 
ler; and ‘‘The Missouri Democrat and the Civil War,’’ by Lucy 
Lucille Tasher. What Sealsfield recorded takes the Negro into 
account, and from the point of view of the foreign observer. 

In the April issue of Mid-America, an historical review pub- 
lished by Loyala University, in Chicago, appeared an article en- 
titled ‘‘Jean Baptiste Point du Saible, the First Chicagoan,’’ by 
Thomas A. Meehan. This article deals with the claim that a Negro 
was the first settler on the present site of Chicago. 

In the first issue, the October number of The African, a new 
magazine, appeared among other things, ‘‘Trusteeship for 
Whom ?’’ by Kwenla Dipolo; ‘‘Is Japan Justified in Her Eastern 
Program?’’ by James Leopold; ‘‘The Black Man Weighs His 
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Gold,’’ by Willis N. Huggins; ‘‘World Horizons,’’ by S. A. 
Haynes. The November issue carried ‘‘It Started in Africa,’’ by 
Hope Justice; ‘‘Can the United States be Neutral?’’ by David 
Talbot; ‘‘The Supreme Court Compromises,’’ by Willis N. Hug- 
gins; ‘‘Ethiopia and Her Struggles,’’ by C. B. Cumberbatch. 

The Black Worker has made available among other discourses 
the address delivered by Langston Hughes last summer before the 
International Congress of Writers in Paris. The speaker endeav- 
ored to give a picture of the Negro as he is now situated in the 
United States and to account for the conditions obtaining. 

Among other articles of varying points of view should be noted 
the following: ‘‘The Papers of the Maryland State Colonization 
Society,’’ by William D. Hoyt, Jr. (Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine, September, 1937) ; ‘‘The Southern Influence in the Forma- 
tion of Indiana,’’ by John D. Barnhart (Indiana Magazine of 
History, September, 1937); ‘‘American Negro and Colonial Na- 
tive: Education and Equality,’’ by B. Schrieke (Pacific Affairs, 
September, 1937); ‘‘The Impact of Urban Civilization upon 
Negro Family Life,’’ by E. Franklin Frazier (American Socio- 
logical Review, October, 1937) ; and ‘‘The Economies of the Found- 
ing Fathers,’’ by Abram L. Harris (Harper’s Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1937). 


Books on LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


Among the recent works in this field one finds Revels in 
Jamaica, by Richardson Wright (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1937) ; Latin America, by Samuel Guy Inman, its place 
in world life (New York: Willet Clark, 1937) ; America South, by 
Carleton Beals (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937). 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, by Lewis Hanke (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1937), is a guide 
to materials published in 1936. Blessed Martin de Porres, by 
J. C. Kearns (New York: P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 1937), is a 
biography of a saintly American Negro. 


CusaNn Nearo 


In December of 1936, under the direction of the noted student 
of the Cuban Negro, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, there was formed in La 
Habana the Sociedad de Estudios Afrocubanos for the purpose of 
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bringing together those who have interested themselves in the 
art, music, literature and history of the Negro race in that island. 
The recently published Statutes of the society reveal the general 
scope of its activity and the principles which it proposes shall 
underlie its activities. Under the suggestive title of Advertencia, 
comprension y designio the charter members of this group state 
succinctly their absolute hostility to all forms of ‘‘racist’’ doc- 
trines. This declaration reflects the growing consciousness of the 
vitality and importance of the Negro as an integral element of the 
Cuban nationality. The following are some of the pertinent ob- 
servations contained in this statement: 

““As is only too well known, the conquest carried with it the 
disappearance of the aboriginal peoples from these islands, forcing 
upon the colonist the necessity of importing manual labor to re- 
place that which he had destroyed. This element was the Negro 
who appears in Cuba early in the sixteenth century, at the com- 
mencement of Spanish domination. These two races constituted 
the basis of Cuban society, each occupying a distinct economic 
position: the white race was the dominant class, possessing every- 
thing and the black race was the mass of enslaved humanity, 
to whom all wellbeing was prohibited. 

Each slave trader which dumped its unhappy cargo on our 
shores, brought the human energy which was to move the colonial 
society. In fact, it is impossible to describe the history of sugar 
production among us—the outstanding source of Cuba’s wealth— 
without dealing with the Negro who, from the beginning, formed 
the working class on the plantations and sugar refineries and the 
real backbone of the country. In other regions of America, as in 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, this role has been given to 
the Indian who resisted extermination with such success as to 
endure to this day. In the West Indies, however, the Indian 
was replaced by the African. Our Indian has been and is the 
Negro. 

In four centuries of more or less intimate relations, the two 
races have had innumerable opportunities for fusion even to the 
extent of attaining an amalgamation in character and tempera- 
ment. The Negro assimilated the culture of the dominating class 
with rapidity; he became attached with peculiar tenacity to the 
soil and joined forces in a very real way with the race which 
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had forced him into slavery. This influence of the Negro is un- 
deniable, as manifested in the dominant race itself. There are 
many evidences, in religious expression, in language, in art and 
in character, which are not Spanish but eminently Cuban. This 
interesting process opens up to our scholars a fertile field for the 
study of the changes and adaptations which it is possible for the 
living social body to undergo. Nevertheless, the study of these 
phenomena of race relations has been limited to the investigation 
of a very few, with incomplete results, which makes obvious the 
necessity of a more systematic undertaking, based on careful 
methods, objectively of criterion and absolute intellectual honesty. 

In many cases these phenomena are not only imperfectly 
known, but deliberately denied as the result of a multitude of 
emotional, intellectual and ethnic prejudices which make impossible 
the comprehension of realities, attributing to one race all the vir- 
tues and to the other all the vices. 

This attitude of reciprocal ignorance, if not open hostility, 
among the various racial elements which make up a nation is 
frequent everywhere, and especially in a country of the economic 
organization of Cuba. Humanity is suffering from the absurdities 
of racial hatred. In Cuba the maintenance of racial barriers 
affects the very existence of society since it makes impossible the 
full development of the nationality, making easy the aggrandize- 
ment of alien interests and maintaining that sad state of spiritual 
and economic colonialism which cannot be defended on any score. 
This is particularly true when racist feelings affect even fairly 
homogeneous groups, causing them to break up into factions, 
artificially opposed to each other and preventing their collabora- © 
tion for the common good. Not only are whites and Negroes di- 
vided. Within each race, ignorance and malice serve to foment ‘ 
animosities, impeding their effective cooperation. In Cuba this 
situation has manifested itself. Whites and blacks are divided 
and subdivided. 

Against this terrible ethnofobia, we Cubans must wage a spirit- 
ed fight, whatever may be our color or origins. There is an un- 
doubted need for the understanding of the racial factors of Cuba, 
with no other consideration than objective truth. Whites and 
Negroes must know and understand each other in Cuba; and with 
a feeling of mutual responsibility for the destiny of this republic, 
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undertake the thorough, intelligent, courageous and impartial in- 

vestigation of the consequences in this island of the contact be- 

tween peoples of definite ethnic characteristics. 

The Sociedad de Estudios Afrocubanos aspires to carry on this 
work. It is nothing more than a gathering of persons interested 
in the wider knowledge of Cuba, who will devote themselves ac- 
cording to their means to the study of the relations between the 
white and Negro races, the points of contact and divergence and 
in general all those geographical, ethnic and social factors which 
bound up together, constitute the complete panorama of our 
country. 

There is no sectarianism in the Sociedad de Estudios Afrocu- 
banos; no social restrictions, no limitations in the political, re- 
ligious or racist sense. Its members may belong to any part, creed 
or race, since they are expected to render no other service than a 
contribution to the welfare of Cuba.”’ 

Numerous Cubans of outstanding achievement, both white and 
Negro, are members of this organization. In addition to Dr. 
Ortiz, the President, the poet Nicolas Guillén is Vice President. 
Elias Entralgo, Emilio Roig de Leuch senring, Juan Marinello, 
Emilio Ballagas and Eusebia Cosme are other members of note. 

It may be perhaps of interest to list for consultation the lead- 
ing writings of Dr. Fernando Ortiz devoted to the Cuban Negro— 
his history and artistic expression. This bibliography is by no 
means complete, as the pen of Dr. Ortiz is notoriously prolific: 
La Criminalité dei negri in Cuba. Published in the Archivio di 

Psichiatria, Medicina legale ed Antropologia Criminale, Vol. 

XXIV. Turin, Italy, 1905. 

Il suicidio tra i Negri. Published in the Archivio di Psichiatria, 
ete., Vol. XXVII. Turin, 1906. 

Superstizione Criminose in Cuba. Published in the Archivio di 
Psichiatria, Vol. XXVIII. Turin, 1906. 

Hampa Afro-cubana. Los Negros Brujos (Apuntes para un estudio 
de etnografia criminal), Madrid, 1906. Second edition, Madrid, 
1917. Pps. 432. 

Entre Cubanos (Rasgos de psicologia criolla), Paris, 1914. Pps. 
232. 

Hampa Afrocubana. Los Negros esclavos. Habana, 1916. Pps. 550. 

Los cabildos afrocubanos. Habana, 1923 (pamphlet). 
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Glosario de Afronegrismos. Estudio de Lingiiistica. Habana, 1924. 
Pps. 590. 

La Fiesta afrocubana del ‘‘ Dia de Reyes.’’ Habana, 1926 (pamph- 
let). 

Ni racimos ni xenofobias. Habana, 1929 (Lecture). 

El Cocoricamo y otros conceptos teoplasmicos del folklore afro- 
cubano. Habana, 1930 (lecture). 

Los Negros curros. Estudio de etnografia, folklore y criminalogia. 
Habana (in the course of publication). 

De la misica afrocubana. Introduccion a un estudio. Habana, 1935. 

Ia Poesia mulata (published in the Revista Bimestre Cubana), 
1934-35 and 36. 

RicHaRD PATTEE 


University of Puerto Rico 


ARTICLES ON LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


In the June, 1937, issue of the Revue de la Société d’ Histoire et 
Géogvaphie d’Haiti appeared ‘‘Le Cycle du Négre, Essais de Géo- 
graphie Humaine a propos de 1’Ecole d’ Anthropo-Sociologie 
brésilienne,’’ by Dr. Price Mars; and ‘‘La Construction et 1’Arme- 
ment du Vaisseau ‘Le Léopard,’’’ by Blanche Maurel. In the 
October, 1937, issue of the same magazine appeared ‘‘L’Unité 
Politique de 1’Ile d’Haiti s’est-elle opérée en 1822 par la violence 
ou par le libre ralliement des Dominicains a la Republique 
d’Haiti?’’ by Price-Mars; ‘‘ Bibliographie, Les ‘Lettres du Général 
Leclere,’’’ by Thomas H. Lechaud, and ‘‘L’esprit de Buenos- 
Ayres et et les rééls intéréts americains,’’ by Franck Durant. 

The May-June issue of the Revista Bimestre Cubana contains 
among other important articles an address entitled ‘‘ Lorenzo 
Menéndez, El Negro en la Educacion cubana,’’ delivered at a 
convention in Havana. 

In the July-December issue of the Boletim da Sociedade Luso- 
Africana appeared the following articles, ‘Semana do Ultramar 
Portugues Itinerario Sentimental do Ultramar,’’ by Fernanda Bas- 
tos Casimiro; ‘‘Negros Bantus no Brasil,’’ by Arthur Ramos; 
‘‘Grande Seculo Decisivo na Formacao do Brasil,’’ by General 
Moreira Guimaraes; ‘‘A Soe. Luso-Africana do Rio de Janeiro e 0 
Sentido da sua Obra,’’ by Evaristo de Morais; ‘‘Timor,’’ by Paulo 
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Braga; ‘‘A Terra do Socope ’e do Ossobo,’’ by Américo Chaves 
de Almeida; ‘‘Palavras sobre Cabo Verde, Para Serem Lidas no 
Brasil,’’ by Osorio de Oliveira; ‘‘Os Homens do Bosque e a Civ- 
ilizagao Primitiva (Continuagao),’’ by Maria Archer; ‘‘Coloni- 
zacao por Soldados e Condenados Europeus (Continuagao),’’ by 
Coronel Genipro C. de E. e Almeida; ‘‘ Africa de Ontem, Africa de 
Hoje,’’ by Branca Possolo; ‘‘Introducgao a Moderna Poesia Por- 
tuguesa (Resumo de uma conferencia),’’ by Hernani Cidade; 
‘‘Tneonfidencia Mineira (6 Dr. José Alvares Maciel),’’ by Padre 
Ruela Pomba; ‘‘O Soldado Africano de Mogambique,’’ by Tenente 
Mario Costa; ‘‘O Espirito da Colonizagao Portugueza (Instituto 
Indigena),’’ by Gastao de Sousa Dias; ‘‘Pouco a Pouco (a evo- 
lugao de Lourengo Marques),’’ by Manuel Peres; ‘‘A Guine’ 
Portuguesa,’’ by Conego Antonio Miranda de Magalhaes ; ‘‘ Portu- 
gal Colonizador,’’ by Theophilo Duarte. 


Books oN AFRICA 


Father Joseph J. Williams, who is publishing a series of mono- 
graphs on Africa’s Gods, has recently brought out Volumes V and 
VI dealing with this aspect of culture in Uganda and in Congo 
and Angola, through the Boston College Press. ‘‘ African Gods 
and Catholic Saints in New World Negro Belief,’’ by Melville J. 
Herskovits (American Anthropologist, October-December, 1937), 
falls within the same field. With this article should be men- 
tioned also Paul Radin’s recent book Primitive Religion (New 
York’: The Viking Press) ; African Genesis, by Leo Frobenius and 
Douglas C. Fox, a collection of myths (New York: Stackpole, 
1937) ; Religion and Medicine of Ga People, by M. J. Ford (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937), and Bisoro Stories, Volumes I and 
II, by Akiki K. Nyabongo (Oxford University Press). 

In a brochure of forty-five pages Henry Samelevigi has dis- 
cussed Les génératrices, les origines et la classification des races 
humaines (Librarie Emile Noury, 62 rue des Ecoles, Paris, 
France). Race, by Jacques Borzun (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1937), penetrates the same field. 

Two recent works deal romantically with the trek of the Boers 
—The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1937), and They Seek a Country, by Francis Brett 
Young (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937). The wrong 
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done the natives has been forgotten. The Boers have become 
heroes of South African history. 

A few of the recent books of travel in Africa follow: African 
Gamble, by Margaret Carson Hubbard (G. P. Putnams, 1937) ; 
Arthur Rumbaud in Abyssinia, by Enid Starkie, a trader and set- 
tler in Africa (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937) ; Great 
Mother Forest, by Attilio Gatti (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937). 

Germany with respect to colonies appears in the following: 
Beitrdge zur deutschen Kolonialfrage, by D. Westermann and Dr. 
F. Berber, 1937; Kamerun, dargest. in kolonialpolit., histor., ver- 
kehrstechn., rassenkundl. und rohstoffwirtschaftl. Hinsicht, by W. 
Kemner (Berlin: Frieheitsverlag, 1937); Die Rohstoffgebiete des 
tropischen Afrika, by L. Waibel (Leipzig: Bibliogr. Inst., 1937) ; 
Witrtschaftsstruktur und Wirtschaftsentwicklung von Deutsch-SW. 
Africa, by Th. Hoppe (Leipzig, 1937) ; Entwicklungsepochen und 
Entwicklungstendenzen der Handelsbezienungen zwichen Deutsch- 
land und 8. Afrika, by A. Mertsch (Hamburg). 

Chiefly political and administrative, but bearing also on other 
matters, are the following: British Policy in Kenya, by Marjorie 
Ruth Dilley, presenting problems of a mixed population; The 
Colonial Problem, a report by a study group of members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; Le Maroc, l’oeuvre du 
maréchal Lyautey, préface de M. F. Piétri, by Eug. Guernier 
(Paris: L’Encyclopédie Coloniale et Maritime, 1937); Essai sur 
une Politique Economique de l’Empire francais, by Maurice Guer- 
nier (Editions a Pédone) ; La Politique coloniale ct le partage de 
la terre au xix? et xrx° siécles, by Georges Hardy (Paris: Albin 
Michel, bibliothéque de synthése historique de 1’évolution de 
l’humanité, dirigée, by Henri Berr, 1937) ; The Imperial Factor in 
South Africa, A Study in Politics and Economics, by C. W. de 
Kiewiet (Cambridge University Press, 1937); Le Cameroun, by 
Henri Labouret (Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1937) ; Peaceful Chaxge, 
an International Problem, by C. A. W. Manning (London: Mac- 
millan, 1937) ; Native Administration in Nigeria, by Margery Per- 
ham (Oxford University Press, 1937); Law and Authority in a 
Nigerian Tribe, a Study in Indirect Rule, by C. K. Meek (Oxford 
University Press, 1937). 

With other African matters the following have dealt: Spears 
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and Staffs with two or more points in Africa, by K. G. Lindblom 
(Stockholm: The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, 1937) ; 
Schwarzes Volk am Fluss. Zum 50-jahrig. Bestchen der Neukirch- 
ener Tanamission, by F. Gissel (Neukirchen: Stursberg, 1937) ; 
La Grande Chronique de l’Ubangi, by L. Lotar (Bruxelles: Insti- 
tut Royal Colonial Belge Mémoires, 1937); Sculpture décorative 
ou symbolique des instruments de musique du Congo belge (Artes 
Africanae), by J. Maes (Bruxelles: Commission pour la protec- 
tion des arts et métiers indigénes, 1937) ; Poterie au Lac Leopold 
II (Artes Africanae), by J. Maes (Bruxelles: Commission pour la 
protection des arts et métiers indigénes, 1937); Wissenschaftl. 
Ergebnisse der Oldoway-Expedition 1913, U.F.H., 4, by H. Reck 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1937) ; Christendom and Islam: Their Contacts 
and Cultures down the Centuries, by W. Wilson Cash (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1937); Von den Buschman- 
nern und der Buschmanmission, by H. Vedder (Wuppertal- 
Barmen: Verlag d. Missionshauses, 1937) ; Union of South Africa: 
Board of Trade and Industries, 1937 (Report No. 219), Establish- 
ment of Industries in Native Territories (Pretoria: Government 
Printer) ; Modern Production among Backward Peoples, by I. C. 
Greaves (London: Allen and Unwin, 1937); Stories of Famous 
Africans and More Stories of Famous Africans, by G. A. Gollock 
(London: Longmans Green and Company, 1937); and African 
Bridge Builders, by W. C. Bell (New York: Friendship Press, 
1937). 
ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines Friend for October, 
1937, contains the proceedings of the ‘‘ Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety,’’ in which are reported the address by the Alake of Abeo- 
kuta, ‘‘The Native Parliament,’’ ‘‘ Australian Aborigines,’’ and 
‘‘League of Nations: Report of Expert Committee on Slavery.’’ 

In the October, 1937, issue of Africa appeared ‘‘ British Policy 
in Nigeria,’’ by Lord Lugard; ‘‘Psychological Methods and An- 
thropological Problems,’’ by F. C. Bartlett; ‘‘Experiments on 
Culture Psychology,’’ by 8S. F. Nadel; ‘‘Personality and Differ- 
entiation in the Political Life of the Mendi,’’ by Sojoerd Hofstra ; 
‘‘Education and Nutrition in the Colonies,’’ by H. S. Scott; and 
“‘Le Ngo: Société Secréte du Haut-Ogowe (Gabon),’’ by R. P. A. 
Hée. 
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The Journal of the Royal African Society for October, 1937, 
contains ‘‘ Malaria and Nutrition in Africa,’’ by Sir Maleolm Wat- 
son; ‘‘Game Animals of West Africa,’’ by Col. A. H. W. Hay- 
wood; ‘‘An African View of Indirect Rule in Afriea,’’ by Z. K. 
Matthews; ‘‘South African Shipping,’’ by B. H. Malyon; ‘‘A 
French View of Colonial Administration,’’? by E. J. Arnett; 
‘*Uneanny,’’ by Frank Brownlee; ‘‘The Co-operative Movement 
in South Africa,’ by C. F. Strickland; ‘‘ Witchcraft among the 
Azande,’’ by Dr. Gunter Wagner; ‘‘The Scout Movement in Af- 
riea,’’ by Lt.-Col. G. Walton; ‘‘Native Progress in Northern 
Rhodesia,’’ by J. L. Keith; and ‘‘Southern Rhodesia Native Af- 
fairs Report, 1936,’’ by Lt.-Col. Stewart Gore-Browne. As a sup- 
plement to this number appears ‘‘Some Uses of Statistics in 
Colonial Administration,’’ by Gerald L. M. Clauson, in sixteen 
pages. 

In the South African Journal of Science, Volume XXXIII, 
October, 1937, appear the following articles of an archaeological 
value: ‘‘A Note on Two Rock Shelter Burials in the Marandellas 
District, Southern Rhodesia,’’ by G. F. Berry; ‘‘Further Notes on 
the Tugela Industry,’’ by J. G. Cramb; ‘‘Bifaces and Victoria 
West artefacts,’’ by C. H. T. D. Heese; ‘‘A Late Stone Age Cave 
Deposit in the Transkei,’’ by P. W. Laidler; ‘‘ History, Prehistory 
and Geology,’’ by C. Van R. Lowe; ‘‘On the East London Leval- 
lois,’” by D. R. Macfarlane; ‘‘Prehistoric Burials at Penhalonga 
Southern Rhodesia,’’ by C. Martin; ‘‘A Hottentot Pot from the 
Pella District of the Orange River Valley,’’ by J. F. Schofield; 
‘‘Natal Coastal Pottery from the Durban District: a Preliminary 
Survey,’’ by J. F. Schofield; and ‘‘Short Notes on the Palaboroa 
Smelting Ovens,’’ by C. M. Schwellnus. 

In the same volume of this periodical appear the following of 
an anthropological import: ‘‘The Application of Bloodgrouping to 
South African Ethnology,’’ by R. Elsdon-Dew; ‘‘A Report on the 
Skeletal Remains from the Pit-cireles, Penhalonga, Southern Rho- 
desia,’’ by A. Galloway; ‘‘The Frontal Convolutions on the Endo- 
cranial Cast of the Skull M.R.I. from the Deepest Levels of the 
Matjes River Cave, C.P.,’’ by A. J. D. Meiring; and ‘‘An Anthro- 
pometric Study of a Series of South African Bantu Females’’ by 
M. Orford and L. H. Wells. 


Avproaching Africa in only an indirect manner while discus- 
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sing a supposedly broad scientific question is ‘‘A Critique of the 
Coefficient of Racial Likeness,’’ by Carl C. Seltzer of Harvard 
University (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, July- 
September, 1937). 

Of ethnological significance are the following: ‘‘Data Re- 
garding Native Diets in Southern Africa,’’ by T. W. B. 
Osborn and J. N. Noriskin (South African Journal of Science, 
Volume XXXIII, 1937) ; ‘‘Rapports entre les Industries Préhis- 
toriques du Kassai et celles de 1’Afrique du Sud.,’’ by R. L. Doize 
(Congo, Volume I, 4, 1937) ; ‘‘A Note on Some Ruins near Baga- 
moyo,’’ by Norman Forster (Tanganyika Notes and Records, Vol- 
ume III, 1937); ‘‘West African Musie,’’ by Mrs. L. C. Boulton 
(Man, Volume XXXVII, August, 1937); ‘‘Wall Decorations of 
Ibo Houses,’’ by E. R. Chadwick (Nigerian Field, Volume VI, 
1937) ; ‘‘La Structure de la Société Yombe et un aspect de notre 
politique indigéne,’’ by N. de Cleene (Institut Royal Colonial 
Belge, Bulletin des Séances, 1937) ; ‘‘Some Evidence for a Tre- 
panation Cult in the Bushman Race,’’ by M. R. Drennan (South 
African Medical Journal, 1937); ‘‘Note sur l’organisation des 
Barundi,’’ by A. Gille (Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du 
Droit Coutumier Congolais, Volume V); ‘‘Coutumes funéraires 
des Nkundo,’’ by G. Hulstaert (Anthropos, Volume XXXII) ; 
‘*Rites funéraires des Goun (Dahomey),’’ by G. Kiti (Anthropos, 
Volume XXXIT); ‘‘Some Notes on the Political Organization of 
Certain Xhosa-speaking Tribes in the Transkeian Territories,’’ by 
G. P. Lestrade (Trans. Royal Society of South Africa, Volume 
XXIV, 1937) ; ‘‘Le droit foncier coutumier des Bazela, des Balo- 
matwa et des Banweshi,’’ by R. Marchal (Bulletin des Juridic- 
tions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, Volume V) ; ‘‘De 
Babuesa (Uit den rijken verhalenschat der Babira: hoe een nieuwe 
familie onstond),’’ by L. Mayens (Congo, Volume I, 5, 1937); 
‘*Volken en Volksverhuizingen in Ubangi,’’ by R. Mortier (Kongo- 
Overzee, Volume III, 4); ‘‘Nilotische Sprachen und Volker,’’ by 
E. Oberhummer (Zs. Ges. f. Erdkunde, Berlin, 1937) ; ‘‘ Die Bedro- 
hung der europaischen Kolonisation in Afrika durch Mensch und 
Natur,’’ by E. Obst (Tropenpflanzer, Volume XU, 5.) 

To these may be added ‘‘Notes bréves sur la question de la 
Musique Indigéne,’’ by Albert Perbal (A.F.E.R., Volume IX, 
1937) ; ‘‘Notes on the Fipa,’’ by G. D. Popplewell (Tanganyika 
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Notes and Records, Volume III, 1937) ; ‘‘ Religion and Divination 
of the Logbara Tribe of North Uganda,’’ by E. Ramponi (An- 
thropos, XXXII, 3-4) ; ‘‘Songs of the Ngoni People,’’ by M. Read 
(Bantu Studies, Volume XI, 1937); ‘‘Zur Bienenzucht in Ruan- 
da,’’ by P. Schumacher (Anthropos, XXXII, 3-4); ‘‘Ueber den 
Ahnenkult und die Haustierhaltung bei den Bakosi nebst Bemer- 
kungen uber die Ursachen des Haustiererwerbs,’’ by A. Staffe 
(Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, LX VIII, 4-6) ; ‘‘De bruidschat en de 
verlovring in de spreekwoorden der Lulua en Baluba-Menschen,”’ 
by R. Van Caeneghem (Congo, Volume I, 1937); ‘‘ Notice his- 
torique sur les Balunda,’’ by M. Van Den Byvang (Congo, Vol- 
ume I, 1937, 4-5); ‘‘Enkele beschouwingen in verband met de 
studie der inlandsche volken van Belgisch Afrika,’’ by G. Van 
Der Kerken (Kongo-Overzee, Volume III, 4); ‘‘Le Bulopwe et le 
Kutomboka par le sang humain chez les Baluba-Shankaji,’’ by F. 
Verbeke (Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Cou- 
tumier Congolais, Volume V, 2); ‘‘La peuplade des Ambundu 
(Kwango),’’ by G. Weekx (Congo, Volume I, 1937, 4); “SA 
Method of Bead-Making practised in the Gold Coast,’’ by R. P. 
Wild (Man, Volume XXXVII); ‘‘A Note on the Angoni Para- 
mountcy,’’ by J. M. Winterbottom (Man, Volume XXXVII). 

The problems of promoting education and religion are consid- 
ered in the following: ‘‘The Ministry in Bantu Religion,’’ by N. 
S. Booth (International Review of Missions, Volume XXVI, 103, 
1937) ; ‘‘An African View of Africa’s Needs,’’ by 8. S. Tema 
(South African Outlook, Volume LXVII, 194) ; ‘‘ Educational and 
Social Opportunities for Non-Europeans,’’ by M. Webb (South 
African Journal of Science, Volume XXXIII, 1937); ‘‘Bantu- 
isierung des Christentums eine Gefahr,’’ by J. Wedepohl (Neue 
Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, Volume XIV, 5). 

Old and new points of view appear in the following: ‘‘The 
New Africa I. The Need for New Forms of Government for Afri- 
eans,’’ by Tracy Philipps (Nineteenth Century and After, Novem- 
ber, 1937); ‘‘British Empire and Backward Races,’’ by Ernest 
Graham Little (Empire Review, November, 1937); ‘‘Les Posses- 
sions de 1’Afrique Tropicale et la Crise Mondiale,’’ by A. Moeller, 
vice-gouverneur général honoraire du Congo Belge (Revue Eco- 
nomique Internationale, October, 1937) ; ‘‘Native Government in 
South Africa,’’ by G. H. Wilson (The Fortnightly, November, 
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1937). Wilson insists that there must be no equality, political or 
social, between whites and blacks, but the latter must have oppor- 
tunity to develop their own institutions. Those who are opposed, 
he says, are neither friends to the natives nor to the South African 
whites. 

Grave public questions are treated in the following: ‘‘Estab- 
lishment of Industries in Native Territories,’? by T. Atkinson 
(South African Outlook, Volume LXVII, 794, 1937); ‘‘The 
‘Mashokora’ Cultivations of the Coast,’’ by A. V. Hartnoll and 
N. R. Fuggles Couchman (Tanganyika Notes and Records, Vol- 
ume III, 1937); ‘‘La Grande Forét Equatoriale Congolaise; son 
influence sur la régime des pluies; défrichements nécessaires 4 la 
prospérité des indigénes,’’ by E. Leplae (Congo, Volume I, 5, 
1937) ; ‘‘Das Wasserproblem in Deutsch-SW. Afrika vom biolog- 
ischen Stebdpunkte aus.,’’ by H. Walter (Der Biologe, Volume 
VI, 1937); ‘‘ Affaires indigénes et politique indigéne,’’ by An 
African (Afrique Francaise, 4, April, 1937); ‘‘Terres collectives 
de tribus et paysannat indigéne,’’ by Bou Hasna (Afrique Fran- 
caise, 6, June, 1937); ‘‘Rasse, Volkstum und Nation in Sidaf- 
rika,’’ by M. Breyne (Zs. f. Politik, Volume XXVI1I) ; ‘‘La France 
au Maroe. Vingt-cing ans de Protectorat (1912-1937),’’ by J. 
Goulven (Afrique Francaise, Renseignements coloniaux, 6, June 
1937; 7, July, 1937) ; ‘‘Native Affairs in Southern Rhodesia dur- 
ing 1936,’’ by B. Grimston (Race Relations, Volume IV, 1, 1937) ; 
‘‘Nationalisme, autonomisme ou racisme en Afrique Tropicale,”’ 
by Henri Labouret (Afrique Francaise, 4, April, 1937); ‘‘Die 
Auseinandersetzung Italiens mit dem Islam in Lybien,’’ by R. 
Pfalz (Koloniale Rundschau, Volume XXVIII, 4). 

Among the articles on Africa with an historical bearing one finds 
‘‘Kin deutscher Kolonialversuch im Malimlande (Nigeria), 1885,’’ 
by G. Jantzen Koloniale Rundschau, Volume XXVIII, 2); ‘‘Carl 
Mauch, ein vergessener deutscher Afrikaforscher,’’ by H. Offe 
(Koloniale Rundschau, XXVIII, 3); ‘‘The Slave Trade, Slavery 
and Liberia,’’ by Mrs. Lyon G. Tyler (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., July, 1937) ; and ‘‘Pie XI et la guerre d’Ethiopie,”’ 
by G. Salvemini (Europe, October, 1937). 

In the Journal de la Société des Africanistes (Volume VII, 
Fasicule 1, 1937), appeared the following: ‘‘La Divination par les 
chacals chez les Dogon de Sanga,’’ by Denise Paulme; ‘‘Etude 
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sur une coutume somalie: les femmes cousues,’’ by Annie de Vil- 
leneuve; ‘‘Les femmes d’In Calah, mangeuses de chats a 1’occa- 
sion de la féte Es Sabaa,’’ by Michel Lesourd; ‘‘Sur la répartition 
des groupes sanguins chez les indigénes de |’Afrique occidentale 
frangaise,’’ by P. Rode; ‘‘Coutumes des Imraguen (Cotes de 
Mauritanie, A. O. F.), by le Lieutenant Lotte; ‘‘Pierres et poteries 
sacrées du Mandara, Cameroun Nord (Mission Sahara-Camer- 
oun),’’ by Paul-Henry de Lauwe; ‘‘Blasons totémiques des Do- 
gon,’’ by Marcel Griaule; ‘‘La tache pigmentaire congénitale a 
Madagascar et aux Comores,’’ by Pierre Champion; ‘‘Les plantes 
magiques cultivées par les Noirs d’Afrique et leur origine,’’ by 
Aug. Chevalier; and ‘‘Une carte des gravures rupestres et des 
peintures a l’ocre de |’Afrique du Nord,’’ by Robert Perret. 

The South African Institute of Race Relations, representing 
the only group of whites making any pretense to elevate the ex- 
tremely low status of the South African Negroes, has brought out 
its report of last year. This organization publishes quarterly a 
magazine called Race Relations. In these are various accounts of 
and comments upon what is being thus done without violating the 
South African laws which have reduced the Natives all but to 
serfdom and bondage. In recent issues there have appeared such 
articles and discussions as ‘‘ Native Affairs in Southern Rhodesia,’’ 
‘““The Housing of Natives by Public Bodies,’’ ‘‘On the Future of 
Native Peoples in South Afrieca,’’ ‘‘Native Labor and Wages,’’ 
‘‘Native Education,’’ ‘‘Social Work and the Non-European,’’ and 
‘‘Asiatic and South African Coloured Land Tenure in the 
Transvaal.’’ 


A Nearo GARDENER’s DIARY 
(1829-1864) 


Dutchess County, New York, which occupies a narrow strip 
between the Hudson River and the Connecticut state line, is still 
largely rural, despite the presence of two cities, Poughkeepsie, the 
county-seat and home of Vassar College, and the semi-rural city of 
Beacon. The section in which I live is a center of dairy farming; 
but along the Hudson, from Beacon to Tivoli, are massed a great 
number of historic estates, among them the home of President 
Roosevelt. It will interest the readers of this JourNAL to know 
that the earliest professional gardener in the county whose name 
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has been recorded was an escaped slave, and that for thirty-five 
years he kept a daily record of his work in the garden and green- 
house and of the most interesting incidents of the community in 
which he lived. 

In 1804, Daniel C. Verplanck, a member of one of the oldest 
Dutchess County families, laid out a flower garden which is the 
oldest surviving garden in the county. It may still be seen at the 
family estate of Mount Gulian, near Beacon, though at the moment 
it is in a very neglected state. From 1829 to 1864 the gardener 
of Mount Gulian was James F. Brown, an escaped slave from 
Maryland, who is said to have been born in 1783 and to have 
escaped North at the age of thirty. I have been unable to verify 
these dates, but the fact that he speaks of an accident that hap- 
pened when he was ‘‘a boy in 1809’’ would seem to indicate that 
he was born somewhat later than 1783. 

In a work on the Verplanck genealogy it is said that a guest 
at the Verplanck home recognized Brown and that the family 
thereupon purchased his freedom in order to protect him. Miss 
Matilda Verplanck, who is now ninety-five years old but with a 
mind as clear as a bell, and who remembers Brown clearly, tells 
me that her family also purchased the freedom of Brown’s wife 
Julia, who thereupon joined him at Mount Gulian. He died in 
1868, but his wife survived until 1890. 

But of course the most interesting fact about Brown is that he 
kept a diary from 1829 to 1864, and that this diary, in seven 
manuscript volumes, is still in existence. I am indebted to its 
present owner, Mrs. Samuel Verplanck, for permission to examine 
it. It has never been published, but richly deserves to be, both 
from its relation to the history of the Negro and to the history of 
gardening. It is chiefly concerned with the work of garden and 
greenhouse, and as an old garden diary it is perhaps unique in 
the history of American horticulture. But other items of interest 
occur in it. It notes the appearance of the first railroad train 
along the Hudson; it records the death and the funeral of Andrew 
Jackson Downing, the first and greatest of all American writers 
on landscape gardening, who lived across the river at Newburgh 
and died in a steamer fire on the Hudson. I have given excerpts 
from it in a paper on the history of Dutchess County landscape 
gardening which I contributed to the 1937 Year Book of the 
Dutehess County Historical Society. 
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Another Negro gardener of an historic Dutchess County 
country-seat is mentioned in Brown’s diary. Alexander Gilson 
was head-gardener of Montgomery Place at Annandale-on-Hudson 
for many years. The place was given this name because it was 
built by the widow of the famous Revolutionary hero, General 
Richard Montgomery. After her death in 1828 it was inherited 
by her brother, Edward Livingston, who after being Mayor of 
New York City went to Louisiana, and became United States Sena- 
tor, Secretary of State in the cabinet of Andrew Jackson, and 
Minister to France, and who died in 1836. It then passed to his 
daughter, who married the son of the eminent Philadelphia nat- 
uralist, Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton. Gilson served under all of 
these, and was head-gardener for almost fifty years. He was born 
in Dutchess County; his father had been Mrs. Montgomery’s but- 
ler, and his mother, Sally Schermerhorn, is said to have been a 
slave. A legend that he was brought North by Senator Livingston 
from New Orleans does not seem to have any foundation in fact. 
He is buried in the Methodist cemetery in Red Hook; and the 
owner of a neighboring estate writes me: ‘‘ Everyone respected the 
knowledge that this extraordinary Negro gardener absorbed under 
Senator Livingston and Mr. and Mrs. Barton, knowledge of trees 
and shrubs as well as flowers and vegetables.’’ 

These are only a few of the interesting facts that might be 
gleaned by an historian of the Negro in Dutchess County, for 
contrary to the general impression, a considerable number of Ne- 
groes have always lived in the county, and a regional study of this 
kind would be of the highest value. Some of the estate owners of 
the county owned slaves, and slave quarters can still be seen at a 
home in Lithgow and a ‘‘grief bench’’ in Pleasant Valley. Other 
members of the race came from Long Island and New Jersey, and 
still others from the South after the abolition of slavery. Has- 
brouck’s History of Dutchess County describes a Negro colony 
known as Baxtertown, near Fishkill, the members of which inter- 
married with the Wappinger Indians. Last October the Zion A. M. 
E. Church at Poughkeepsie celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
with appropriate ceremonies lasting a week. These facts are given 
at random to indicate the richness of the field, and the antiquity of 
the connection of the Negro with the history of the county. 


J. E. SprinGarn 
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PERSONAL 


JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON 


American scholarship and the field of history in particular suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of John Franklin Jameson Septem- 
ber 28, 1937. He was born of John and Mariette (Thompson) 
Jameson in Boston, Massachusetts, September 19, 1859. He com- 
pleted the college course at Amherst in 1877, became a fellow at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1881 and obtained there the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1882. He married Sara E. Elwell of 
Brooklyn in 1893. 

Dr. Jameson’s first important service was that of assistant and 
associate professor of history at Johns Hopkins University from 
1882 to 1888. Next he functioned as professor of history at Brown 
University from 1888 to 1901. Then he was professor and head of 
the department of history of the University of Chicago from 1901 
to 1905. His most continuous service was as head of the Bureau 
of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
while serving at the same time as managing editor of The Amer- 
ican Historical Review. However, he had been editor of this 
magazine before, from 1895 to 1901. He had been also chairman 
of the Historical Manuscript Commission from 1895 to 1899. From 
1928 until the time of his death he was chief of the Division of 
Manuscripts of the Library of Congress and its Professor of Amer- 
ican History. In this capacity he achieved much in directing the 
photostating of European manuscripts bearing upon American 
history. 

During these years Dr. Jameson found it possible to make 
valuable contributions to historical literature. He was the author 
of William Usselinx, Founder of the Dutch and Swedish West 
India Companies, The History of Historical Writing in America, 
Dictionary of United States History, and The American Revolu- 
tion Considered as Social Movement. He was the editor of The 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, Original Narratives of Amer- 
ican History, and Privateering and Piracy. He served also as the 
chairman of the committee of management of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

In the various capacities in which he served Dr. Jameson ac- 
complished more in directing or stimulating other writers than as 
a writer himself. Of this scores of historical scholars thus aided 
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will testify. One of the most important services of this sort was 
the unusual contribution in making possible the production of the 
valuable source materials in Mrs. H. T. Catterall’s Judicial Cases 
concerning American Slavery and the Negro and Miss Elizabeth 
Donnan’s Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade to America. The importance of making these studies was 
conceived by Dr. Jameson. He engaged these editors for these 
tasks and had the undertaking financed as projects of the division 
which he directed. 

He was especially interested in the neglected field commonly 
referred to as Negro History. When the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History was organized in 1915 and brought out 
the first of the following January THE JOURNAL or NEGRO His- 
Tory, Dr. Jameson at once became interested. He highly praised 
the effort and joined the Association. At one time he had the 
thought of adding the Director to his staff of the Bureau of His- 
torical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, but 
he did not have the courage to do so in the nation’s capital, where 
history is still made by racial autocracy. Dr. Jameson believed too 
that much more could be achieved by maintaining the work of the 
Association as an independent enterprise. He often said that, after 
the white man has written all he can about the Negro, there will 
still remain certain neglected aspects which only the Negro him- 
self can develop. 

It was in this spirit that Dr. Jameson did render the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History a distinct service. 
He helped the Director to convince one of the boards that the field 
chosen was inviting and that the work should be prosecuted also 
for the reason that Negroes had shown that they had the prepara- 
tion to do the work with objectivity. He not only wrote letters 
but made trips to other cities on behalf of the Association at his 
expense, trying to convince others of the necessity for the prose- 
eution of the study of the Negro scientifically. Thus with Dr. 
Jameson’s cooperation the Director finally secured in 1921 a grant 
of $25,000. With this material assistance the Association launched 
upon its second epoch in its history when scientific research was 
thereby made possible. Dr. Jameson cannot be too highly praised 
for the assistance which he gave. 

Dr. Jameson deserves credit, therefore, for expanding beyond 
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the limits within which most of our so-called historians keep ac- 
cording to the requirement of racial autocracy. Yet he should not 
be confused with the sentimental or with the interracial white 
workers who play up the Negro to secure employment or to reach 
other ends. Dr. Jameson was not of this type. He had none of the 
abolition spirit in him. It is doubtful that he ever attended a 
meeting called in behalf of the Negro race. He was cold, reserved, 
and inexpressive as to what he really thought about matters. Per- 
sons could not reach him by influence, but those who happened to 
appeal to him as having sufficient merit to warrant his assistance 
found him a great helper and a faithful friend. In this way he 
takes rank as one of the greatest promoters of the study of the 
Negro. 
C. G. Woopson 


FRANCIS JAMES GRIMKE 


Francis James Grimké was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
November 4, 1850. His father was Henry Grimké, a descendant 
of the Huguenot element that settled in South Carolina in seeking 
refuge from religious persecution in France. His mother was 
Naney Weston, a slave. At the death of his father the children 
were placed under the care of his father’s oldest son, E. Mon- 
tague Grimké, a white man. He was cruel. To escape from this 
custody Frank ran away, but two years later he was suddenly ar- 
rested when visiting Charleston. He was thrown into jail, where 
under exposure for several months his health all but failed. Taken 
to his mother’s home, he recovered but only to be sold to a Con- 
federate officer by his half-brother. The closing of the Civil War 
soon thereafter brought him freedom. 

His first aim was to secure an education. He had attended 
school a while earlier in Charleston under the instruction of Simeon 
Beard. After the war he attended in that city the Morris Street 
School in charge of Mrs. Pillsbury. Seeing that he and his 
brother were promising youths, she arranged for them to go 
north for more thorough training. Frank went to Stoneham, 
Massachusetts, to live with the family of Dr. John Brown with the 
view to preparing to study medicine, but they treated him so in- 
humanly that he soon left their service for that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Dyke, who took him into their shoe factory to teach him 
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the business. Very soon, however, this service was interrupted by 
Mrs. Pillsbury, who sent him to Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania to continue his education. There he took high rank as a 
student and was graduated in 1870 as the valedictorian of his 
class. 

He next entered the Law Department of that institution, but 
after one year at this study he became financial agent for Lincoln 
for a year, at the expiration of which he resumed his legal studies 
there. In 1873 he entered the Law Department of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., but while there he reached the next 
turning point in his life when he decided to enter the ministry. 

In 1875, therefore, he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in 1878. He made a favorable im- 
pression upon his instructors. He went immediately after gradu- 
ation to Washington to become the pastor of the Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church. With the exception of one interruption in 
1885 to pastor about three and a half years the Laurel Street 
Presbyterian Church in Jacksonville, Florida, he served for more 
than half a century the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church. 
The people of Washington deeply regretted his departure, and as 
soon as they could induce him to return they called him back to 
his first post of duty. 

In taking up his serious task for life Dr. Grimké chose as his 
companion an intelligent and useful woman, Charlotte Forten, the 
daughter of the distinguished James Forten, who made his way in 
Philadelphia about one hundred years ago as a business man and 
the inventor of sailing devices. Charlotte Forten had won some 
recognition as a writer and was unselfishly giving her life to the 
teaching of the freedmen in the South. She passed away in 1914. 
To this union was born a girl that died in infancy. 

As a worker in the city of Washington Dr. Grimké was not the 
minister restricted to the circle of his church. He easily took rank 
as one of the most highly educated and influential preachers of 
the country. So many persons from outside of Washington came 
to hear him and such a large number of people of both races read 
his special sermons which he had carefully printed and widely cir- 
culated that he can truthfully be designated as one who attained 
the position in the public eye as a pastor of a nation. In the first 
place, he prepared whatever he had to say. Seldom was it neces- 
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sary thereafter to dot an i or cross a t. Liberally educated, he 
was able to show the bearing of religion on public questions and 
he spoke without fear and trembling. His English was chaste 
and forceful, and he could drive home an argument in an irre- 
sistible fashion. In listening to him, then, one came under the 
influence of sober thought and ripe judgment. Well might Presi- 
dent James McCosh, of Princeton, say, ‘‘I have heard him preach, 
and I feel as if I could listen to such preaching with profit from 
Sabbath to Sabbath.”’ 

Dr. Grimké, however, was more than a preacher to the nation. 
Having felt the oppressor’s lash as a slave, and having experienced 
the trials of the early days of freedom, this man could not but give 
a large portion of his time and means to reforms projected to re- 
move these abuses. He never participated in politics except to 
work faithfully throughout his career to secure to the race the 
rights guaranteed the Negro under the Constitution. To every 
movement projected to bring this to pass he cheerfully gave his 
time and means. This attitude explains the faithful service which 
he and his brother Archibald long gave the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. This cause to him rep- 
resented better than any other effort a continuation of the work of 
the abolitionist whose spirit he imbibed. 

Dr. Grimké, moreover, was constructive in his approach to the 
problems confronting his people. He gave unstintingly, therefore, 
to educational and mission work among the Negroes that they might 
be enlightened as the prerequisite to permanent progress. Schools 
in the South and in Africa owed their existence in some measure 
to the work done for their support at the Fifteenth Street Pres- 
byterian Chureh. He was for a short while a member of the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia. For a quarter of 
a century he served as a trustee of Howard University. He along 
with his brother kept alive the American Negro Academy founded 
by Dr. Alexander Crummell. This body published in scholarly 
form addresses dealing with matters of vital concern to the race. 
When the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
was organized in 1915 he became one of its ardent supporters and 
maintained that attitude down to his death. 

At the end of his career he was fortunate in having retained 
of what he had accumulated sufficient to remember some of the 
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institutions in which he was interested. He bequeathed $4,000 to 
Lincoln University, his alma mater, $4,500 to the Presbyterian 
Board of Pensions, $100 to the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, $400 to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, and $1,000 to Mrs. Anna J. 
Cooper to publish the life and works of his wife, Charlotte Forten 
Grimké. The residue of his estate, after paying certain expenses 
and minor bequests, will constitute a fund to publish his own works. 


Lucy D. SLowE 


Lucy D. Slowe died October 21, 1937. She was born in Berry- 
ville, Virginia. There her father was a highly respected owner of 
a hotel and her mother a deeply loved housewife. Unfortunately, 
however, both parents died before she was seven years of age; so 
we find her, next, in the home of her father’s sister in Lexington, 
Virginia. 

The family moved to Baltimore when she was a young girl. 
There she attended the public schools. She was graduated from 
the high schoo] in that city in 1904. She was the first girl from 
the Baltimore Colored High School to enter Howard University 
and the first of that city to receive a scholarship at this institu- 
tion. She was graduated from Howard with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in 1908. She took active part in the literary, musical, 
athletic, and social activities of the University, serving as vice- 
president and secretary respectively of the Alpha Phi Literary So- 
ciety and as president of the Women’s Tennis Club, of which 
Professor G. M. Lightfoot was faculty sponsor. 

After her graduation from Howard University she immediately 
stepped into a teaching position in the Baltimore Colored High 
School and served there for seven years. In the meantime she did 
postgraduate work at Columbia University and received the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in 1915. However, she did not rest on her 
laurels but did further study at Columbia in 1917, 1921, and 
1930. 

The Washington Public School System offered greater oppor- 
tunity for service; so Miss Slowe accepted a position as teacher of 
English in the Armstrong High School. She served in this eapac- 
ity for four years and one year as ‘‘lady principal’’ or what is 
now known as dean of girls. 
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In September, 1919, Miss Slowe was asked to organize the first 
Junior High School for Negroes in Washington. Thus she be- 
came the first principal of Shaw Junior High School and remained 
in this position until she was asked to become the first dean of 
women at Howard University. 

When Dean Slowe took over the work at Howard University 
she visited almost a dozen accredited institutions in the North and 
West. In this position she was influenced by the policies of Dr. 
Romiett Stevens, of Columbia University, who gave the first course 
for deans of women in the United States. 

Dean Slowe was much sought after as a speaker and a leader 
of educational and interracial conferences and on special occasions 
at leading colleges. She served on the Executive Committee of 
the National Student Council, was a member of the Council of 
Colored Work of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., and she 
served as a delegate to the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War for six years. She served as president of the College Alum- 
nae Club of Washington; first president of the National Associa- 
tion of College Women; president of the Columbian Teachers’ 
Association of Washington, and chairman of the Association of 
Advisors to Women in Colored Schools. 

Dean Slowe was a great lover of the game of tennis and pos- 
sessed seventeen silver cups which she won in tennis matches. 
Among her other hobbies was walking, for she was especially fond 
of the great out-of-doors. Dean Slowe was very much interested 
also in music. She possessed a contralto voice, and since the days 
when she sang in University choir under the direction of Miss 
Lulu V. Childers she was always a patron of music. 


A CORRECTION OF AN ERROR 


7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
October 27, 1937 


My dear Mr. Woodson: 

You have asked me to substantiate the statement which I made 
in Tue JouRNAL or Nearo History, XXT (1936), p. 209, note 147, 
to the effect that ‘‘The Plan of Peace-Office for the United States’’ 
printed in the almanacs of Benjamin Banneker, e.g., that for 
Pennsylvania, 1793, was not by the negro astronomer. My evi- 
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dence is the fact that it was re-printed verbatim in Philadelphia 
in 1798 in Essays, Literary, Moral and Philosophical, by Benja- 
min Rush, M.D., pp. 183-188 (seeond edition, Philadelphia, 1806, 
pp. 183-188). Though this collection is of later date than the 
almanacs, Benjamin Rush himself in the preface says of its con- 
tents, ‘‘Most of the following Essays were published in the Mu- 
seum and Columbian Magazine, in this City, soon after the end of 
the revolutionary war in the United States. A few of them made 
their first appearance in pamphlets.’’ While I cannot locate any 
earlier edition of the Plan of a Peace Office in the files of the 
American Museum of the Columbian Magazine, Dr. Rush can 
hardly have adopted into his own volume the work of another. 
The almanac omits the latter part (about one fifth) of the essay; 
it is altogether probable that the longer version is the original, 
which has been curtailed to meet the exigencies of space in an 
almanac. 

When and where Rush published it I do not know. It was 
brief enough for a newspaper. Apparently Banneker found it. 
approved the sentiments, and included the bulk of it in his al- 
manacs. It is desirable that the earlier publication be identified. 
Its original form may very well have been anonymous, and Ban- 
neker was under no responsibility to indicate that he was not the 
author. Almanacs made use generally of borrowed reading mat- 
ter. Nor need we criticize those who like P. Lee Phillips (Records 
of the Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D. C., Vol. 20 
(1917), pp. 114-120) assumed that Banneker was the author. 

The writing of the piece can be pretty narrowly dated between 
the outbreak of the slaves in the island of Hayti in August, 1791, 
and the surrender of Tippu Sultan to Lord Cornwallis in India in 
February, 1792, if we may trust literally the following note, found 
both in the Almanac and in the Essays: ‘‘ At the time of writing 
this there existed wars between the United States and the Amer- 
ican Indians, between the British nation and Tippoo Saib, between 
the planters of St. Domingo and their African Slaves and between 
the French nation and the emperor of Germany.’’ 

Yours truly, 
Henry J. CapBury 


Harvard University 


